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HE Chanson de Roland, after a passage seeming to promise a 

new series of episodes, ends abruptly with a verse that has 

caused much ink to flow: “Ci falt la geste que Turoldus de- 
clinet.”” These few words are as enigmatic as an algebraic equation 
made up entirely of unknown quantities. For we cannot be sure what 
la geste means in this passage; we do not know who Turoldus was; 
and the exact sense of declinet has never been determined to the satis- 
faction of all. 

During the first half-century following the discovery of the Oxford 
manuscript, scholars were much more affirmative than most of us are 
today. For them la geste was the Chanson de Roland itself; Turoldus 
was, for some, the author or redactor of the poem, for others a 
jongleur who had immortalized himself by singing it, or even the 
humble copyist of the Oxford manuscript. As for declinet, knowing no 
other example of the verb decliner in an analogous passage, each trans- 
lator gave it whatever meaning suited his own interpretation of the 
réle of Turoldus: ‘conter,’ ‘achever,’ ‘chanter,’ ‘transcrire.’ The verb, 
however, is in the present tense—a fact which should have given these 
gentlemen much difficulty. Doubtless they saw the difficulty, but, 
nothing daunted, they juggled it away, translating: ‘a chanté,’ 


1 Moreover it may be asked whether falt means ‘ends’ or ‘breaks off’; and, as will be 
seen later, even the sense of que has been brought into the discussion. 
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‘chantait,’ ete., or replacing the relative clause by an ambiguous ex- 
pression: ‘la geste de Touroude.’ One of them,’ it is true, retained the 
tense of the verb, translating: “Ici s’arréte la chronique que Turoldus 
nous expose”; but his interpolated nous does even greater violence to 
the text than the changes of tense and serves but to increase the 
obscurity. For if the author of the poem had used nous in speaking 
of himself, la chronique and Turoldus would designate his source and 
not the poem and its author; while if the pronoun referred to the 
auditors, then la chronique would be the poem itself and Turoldus the 
author of the poem but not of the last line! 

No serious contribution to the solving of these problems was made 
until 1885, when Pio Rajna published a famous article* in which he 
presented suggestions of great interest and importance. To the word 
geste of verse 4002 he would attribute the meaning it has in six other 
passages of the Oxford version,‘ that of chronicle, probably in writing, 
and, in that case, necessarily written in Latin: if the author of the 
last verse had had the poem in mind, he would have written cancun, 
not geste. Turoldus would then be the author of a Latin chronicle 
and not the author, redactor, copyist, or reciter of the poem. Thus 
would be accounted for the latinized form given to the name Turold 
and the use of the present tense—the tense generally used in citing 
an author. As for decliner, Rajna thought it merely the schoolmaster’s 
term declinare: to ‘decline’ a noun or a verb—for the word formerly 
applied to both—was to make a ‘declaration’ of it, in other words, to 
‘recite’ it. He would therefore “tradurre il declinet con recita, dice, 
espone, 0 con qualcosa di simile.” 

Unfortunately this interpretation of decliner was supported by only 
two examples, and inconclusive ones at that;5 and yet, ten years later, 
it was still accepted by Signor V. Crescini,® although he justified it on 
quite different grounds. Calling attention to the formula Cz falt, 
which serves as explicit to so many later poems, Crescini draws from 

? Francois Génin, La Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1850), p. 334. 

3In Romania, XIV (1885), 405. 

*‘ These are vss. 1443, 1685, 2095, 3181, 3262, 3742, to which were added vss. 1355 and 
1945 of the version known as V‘. 

5 Marcabru, Poésies, 6d. Dejeanne (Toulouse, 1909), XX XVII, 3; Froissart, Poésies, 
éd. Scheler (Bruxelles, 1870), I, 88, vs. 53. 


*“L’ultimo verso della canzone di Rolando,”’ in Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei 
(Roma, 1885); cf. G. Paris, Remania, XXIV (1885), 632. 
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it the conclusion that the geste which ends here is indeed the poem 
itself. Turoldus would then be the author of one of the forms of the 
poem, perhaps its last redactor. Decliner is accordingly translated 
‘raconter,’ ‘exposer’; but the use of the present tense is not clearly 
justified, and the latinized form of the supposed author’s name is not 
explained at all. Gaston Paris, in reviewing this article, reaches the 
conclusion that “le premier hemistiche du vers parait avoir ici sa 
meilleure explication,” but that ‘le second reste et restera sans doute 
toujours obscur.’”’ Nevertheless, one cannot help considering it as use- 
less to dogmatize on the meaning of geste as to speculate concerning 
the rdle of Turoldus as long as the meaning of declinet remains unde- 
termined. 

For nearly three decades no new solution was brought forward. 
Scholars were somewhat hesitant, but inclined to accept Pio Rajna’s 
view, when, about twelve years ago, two entirely new theories were 
proposed. The first of these seems to have been originated inde- 
pendently and almost at the same time by two American scholars, 
both recently deceased, Professors R. T. Holbrook and T. A. Jenkins. 
The theory was first set forth in an article by Professor Holbrook,’ and 
then by Professor Jenkins in his edition of the Roland.’ These two 
scholars, convinced of the impossibility of establishing the meaning 
of declinet, looked for light elsewhere in the famous verse. It occurred 
to them that que at the beginning of a clause has very often the sense 
of car. The sense of decliner used intransitively is also perfectly well 
known: “baisser, pencher vers sa fin.”’ It would suffice, then, to place 
a comma after geste, thus transforming que, hitherto considered to be 
the relative pronoun, into a conjunction, in order to have a perfectly 
clear sentence: Ci falt la geste, que [=car] Turoldus declinet. This Hol- 
brook translates: ‘Ici finit la geste, car Turoldus est 4 son déclin.”’ 
Jenkins is more precise: ‘Here ends the history-poem, for Turold 
[its author or redactor] is becoming increasingly infirm, is declining 
(rapidly) in health.” 

This interpretation, irreproachable from the grammatical point of 
view and satisfactory as an explanation of the seemingly abrupt con- 

7In Modern philology, XXI (1923), 155. 


8 La Chanson de Roland (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1924; 2d ed., 1929); see especially 
introduction, p. xlvi, and note to vs. 4002, p. 279. 
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clusion, has the great disadvantage of being unsupported by any 
similar example. Even at a later time, when authorship was much 
more of a métier, many poets did not take the trouble to let us know 
even their names; it is therefore extremely difficult to imagine the 
author of a chanson de geste who should make so personal a confidence 
to his unknown audience. For these reasons, and because some critics 
can discover no abrupt ending requiring an explanation, the theory, 
irrefutable though it be, has not found favor with scholars.? More- 
over, it has another weak point: it fails completely to explain why 
the author or redactor of a poem in the vulgar tongue should be ‘“‘un 
savant en -us.”” But even though unacceptable, the theory has its im- 
portance, both because it cannot be disproved and because it is set 
forth in a most excellent class edition of the Roland. 

The second of these new interpretations, no less original than the 
first and published at almost the same time,'® is due to the Dutch 
scholar, M. J.-J. Salverda de Grave. According to him, all the ex- 
planations thus far proposed are valueless and none of the supposed 
meanings of decliner can be accepted. ‘“Turoldus,’”’ he writes, “‘n’est le 
nom ni du poéte, ni du copiste, ni d’un jongleur, ni d’un historien.”’ 
As everyone knows, the name Turold is embroidered on the so-called 
Tapisserie de Bayeux, and some of the details have led to the supposi- 
tion that it is the signature of the artist who drew the outlines on which 
the embroiderers later worked. So then M. Salverda de Grave wonders 
whether this Turold is not the same person as the Turoldus of the 
Chanson de Roland, who, he thinks, may have prepared a similar 
series of drawings to illustrate the geste on which the poem is based. 
Thus the drawings would seem to have preceded the poem! This 
identification of the two Turolds may, I think, be taken as a mere 
flight of fancy and dismissed without further comment ;" but the inter- 
pretation of declinet brought forward in support of the theory de- 
mands consideration. The verse is translated: “Ici s’arréte le récit 


* See Romania, L (1924), 613 (A. Jeanroy); LI (1925), 311 (M. Roques); Rev. de phil. 
fr., XXXVI (1924), 158 (L. Clédat); Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., XLIV (1924), 747 (A. Hilka); 
XLV (1925), 128 (L. Spitzer); XLV, 748 (A. Hilka); Speculum, II (1927), 92 (J. D. M. 
Ford); J. Bédier, La Chanson de Roland commentée (Paris, 1927), p. 32. 

10In Mededeelingen der Koniuklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, Deel 57, Ser. A, No. 1 (Amsterdam, 1924). (Written in Dutch, but followed by a 
résumé in French.) 

See Neuphil. Mitt., XXV (1924), 241 (A. Langfors); Romania, LI (1925), 320 (M. 


Roques). 
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que Turoldus est en train de mettre sur la toile.’”"’ This translation 
is justified as follows: “En effet, Du Cange cite le verbe declinare dans 
une phrase od il a le sens de ‘tracer des limites,’ et, si l’on hésitait a 
faire valoir cet exemple isolé, on pourrait supposer que dans declinet 
se cache le verbe delineare, plus ou moins francisé.’”’ In other words, 
the declinet of the Roland may be a scribal error for deslinet or delinet 
(Lat. delineat). But it should be observed that this isolated example 
of declinare is not only extremely late (dated 1268) but somewhat 
doubtful; indeed, the suggestion that the declinet of the Roland is a 
mistake for delinet seems to be derived from that made by Du Cange, 
namely, that in the passage cited declinare is itself a possible mistake 
for declarare or delineare. Far from shedding light, such an example 
only increases the obscurity.'* 

For many years the theory that Turoldus must have been a 
jongleur who had sung or recited the Roland had remained in abey- 
ance, but it has recently been revived and proclaimed with great as- 
surance by M. Ferdinand Lot.'* This scholar feels perfectly certain 
who Turoldus was and who he was not, what declinet means and what 
it does not mean, and he has no patience with those who disagree. 
According to him, the Oxford manuscript is a “humble petit codex de 
jongleur que transportait avec lui, pour ranimer sa mémoire, l’obscur 
ménestrel normand Turold, en qui certains s’obstinent, sans preuve, 
& voir l’auteur méme du célébre poéme!” He justifies his scorn of 
these obstinate critics by the following note: 

Ils s’autorisent du mot declinet que termine |’ceuvre: Ci falt la geste que 
Turoldus declinet. Le sens de “décliner’’ n’a rien de mystérieux: c’est un terme 
d’origine ecclésiastique qui s’entend d’une mélopée descendante. Transporté 
dans le domaine profane, il s’applique 4 merveille 4 la déclamation, ou plutét 
4 la récitation chantante d’une geste. Turold s’était sans doute fait une spé- 
cialité de la récitation du Roland. En tout cas, son vers final tient lieu d’ez- 
libris. 

This pronouncement is cited with approval by M. Robert Fawtier 
in his recent book on the Roland.” “Cette interprétation,” says he, 


122In the original: ‘‘Hier houdt het verhaal op dat Turoldus bezig is op doek te 


brengen."’ 

13 The ‘‘example”’ reads as follows: ‘‘Item dixit, quod corsoria, quae sunt infra dictos 
confines, fuerunt designata et Declinata per curiam Arelatis. Sed leg. forte Declarata vel 
Delineata."’ 

14In Romania, LIV (1928), 378. 

18 La Chanson de Roland (Paris: E. de Boccard, 1933), p. 48. 
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“a, pour elle le bon sens.”’ Well, perhaps it has; but has it any other 
support? M. Lot fails to cite any example of declinare or its repre- 
sentatives having the sense which he ascribes to it, and I can find none; 
moreover, if this use of the verb had been general in ecclesiastical 
circles, would it not have been known to scholars and considered by 
them long ago?'® One cannot help wondering, too, why the obscur 
ménestrel Turold should have latinized his name. 

An entirely new solution of the problem has just been presented 
by Signor Leonardo Olschki'’—a solution that pretends not only to 
explain the meaning of declinet but to answer all the other questions 
raised by the last verse of the Roland. Olschki asserts that “I due 
emistichi Ci falt la geste—que Turoldus declinet sono impostati, per chi 
li studi, come un’equazione con due incognite. Precisata ]’una, il 
significato dell’altra si deduce da sé.’”’ In other words, if we can de- 
termine the sense of declinet, we shall know what la geste means and 
who Turoldus was. To avoid confusion, I shall first state the argu- 
ment and then discuss its validity. 

Declinet is a Latinism, almost a Latin word. Since examples of a 
similar use of declinare and its representatives are so rare in medieval 
texts and so obscure, the meaning of the word must be sought in 
classical Latin usage. When used at the end of a poem, in an “explicit 
volgare,”’ it refers to the poem itself and to its composition. This use 
of the verb declinare and the noun declinatio as technical terms of the 
ars dictandi goes back to the distinction made by Quintilian (Institutio 
oratoria x. 5. 8) between oratio recta and oratio declinata (sic). “L’oratio 
recta é il linguaggio dei fatti, l’oratio declinata o deflessa é quello dell’ 
immaginazione; l’oratio recta é lo stile prosaico, l’oratio declinata é lo 
stile poetico.”” Both Cicero and Quintilian use the word declinatio in 
the sense of “‘l’amplificazione del discorso senza che ne venga alterato 
il soggetto.” In the Nuptiae Mercurii et Philologiae of Martianus 
Capella, “che formavano all’epoca della Chanson de Roland la base 
dell’ istruzione letteraria, la parola declinatio é usata nello stesso senso 


16 No example of declinare in this sense is to be found in any of the dictionaries of 
medieval Latin. The nearest approach is an example of declinatorium in a fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS cited by Du Cange: ‘Resp. Haec dies, vers. et sine Declinatorio, et per omnes 
Horas similiter.’’ The word is thus defined: ‘Series notarum cantus per descensum, seu 
neuma cantus descendendo.”’ 


17In Archivum Romanicum, XIX (1935), 425. 
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per significare semplicemente il linguaggio figurato.” The last verse 
of the Roland should therefore be translated: ‘‘‘A questo punto termina 
la gesta que Turoldo amplifica figuratamente’ o ‘parafrasa poetica- 
mente’; o semplicemente: ‘cui Turoldo da veste poetica,’ che egli, 
cioé ‘trasporta dell’oratio recta all’oratio declinata.’”’ Turoldus was 
then the author of the poem; la geste indicates his source, which was 
“una narrazione storica scritta in prosa cronistica o in forma metrica 
latina e contenente un’esposizione pura e semplice degli avvenimenti 
che culminarono nella rotta di Roncisvalle” ; Turold latinized his name 
because of his signing it in an “explicit latineggiante.” 

To this ingenious theory three grave objections must be raised. The 
first is that it is more than doubtful whether the elucidation of declinet 
will give the final answer to the other questions. The second is that 
if the elucidation of decliner be limited to its use in an explicit, no 
light will be thrown upon the other examples, none of which is so 
used. The third, and by far the gravest, is that no Latin author, 
classical or medieval, so far as I can discover, anywhere used the verb 
declinare in the sense of ‘amplify figuratively” or the noun declinatio 
in that of “rhetorical amplification” or “figurative language.” Cer- 
tainly the examples cited by Olschki are anything but confirmations 
of his assertion. Quintilian (x. 5. 8) reads as follows: 

Sua brevitati gratia, sua copiae; alia translatis virtus, alia propriis; hoc 
oratio recta, illud figura declinata commendat. 

Brevity has one grace, copiousness another; words used metaphorically 
have one merit, those used literally have another; direct expression fits [sets 
off] the latter, figurative language suits the former. 

That which is here contrasted with oratio recta is oratio figura declinata; 
the noun figura being an ablative, the expression is equivalent to 
oratio figurata, ‘figurative language,’ or figurae, ‘figures,’ favorite ex- 
pressions with Quintilian.'* The term oratio declinata, invented by 
Olschki, is nowhere to be found in the writings of either Quintilian or 
Cicero. Its sense would be extremely vague, ‘altered or distorted lan- 
guage,’ since in every case declinare derives its precise meaning from 
the context and never has the force of figurare or amplificare.'!® Marti- 


18 On this passage see W. Peterson's note in his edition of the Liber decimus (Oxford, 
1891), p. 157; on Quintilian’s frequent use of figurae and figurare see p. 22 of the same edi- 
tion. 

19 For examples of Quintilian’s use of declinare see Inst. orat. i. 6. 32 (alter, distort); 
ix. 2. 92 (modify); ix. 3. 88 (differ). See also the Lezicon to Quintilian’s works by Eduardus 
Bonnellus (Lipsiae, 1834), p. 204. 
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anus Capella (v. 510) is thus cited without translation: Novantur 
.... verba aut quadam fictione aut declinatione praesumpta. The pas- 
sage in full reads as follows: 

Quod si sua res propria verba non habeat, novanda sunt aut alienis uten- 


dum. Novantur autem duobus modis verba, aut quadam fictione aut declina- 
tione praesumpta, aut duorum, quae usitata sunt conjunctione composita.” 


If a thing has no words of its own to express it exactly, new words are to be 
formed, or figurative expressions must be used.” Now, then, new words are 
formed in two ways: either by some bold creation (formation) or derivation 
(deviation from the usual form), or by forming compounds from two usual 
words. 

Immediately following this, fictio is defined as the use of foreign 
(transliterated Greek) words; and declinatio, here replaced by its 
synonym derivatio, is explained as “what grammarians call paragoga”’ 
and illustrated by such words as the adjective floreus (from flos, floris) 
and the verb albicare (for albere). It is obvious, therefore, that 
declinatio as well as fictio is a means of enlarging the vocabulary by 
the creation of new words and not the use of “figurative language,” 
from which indeed it is sharply distinguished. This distinction comes 
out with even greater clearness when we compare the foregoing pas- 
sage with its source, to be found in Cicero (De oratore iii. 37 ff.). 
Here the same matters are discussed in frequently the same words. 
After treating of verba novata, both writers pass on to the discussion 
of verba translata, ‘figurative expressions,’ without further mention of 
declinatio. When Martianus Capella uses this word elsewhere, it is as a 
grammatical term in the usual sense of ‘declension.’ Cicero’s use of the 
word or the corresponding verb is chiefly confined to the phrase 
declinatio (declinare) a proposito, ‘a turning [to turn] aside from the 
subject.’ When Cicero remarks” that in cursu ipso orationis declina- 
tiones ad amplificandum dantur, he is obviously using declinatio in this 


20 Ed. A. Dick (Lipsiae, 1925), p. 251. 

1 For the meaning of alienis cf. Mart. Cap. iv. 358 ff. (Dick, p. 164): ‘‘Aliena sunt 
verba, quae ratione mutantur vel propter necessitatem vel propter decorem.... . Aliena 
verba tribus modis filunt aut per similitudinem, aut per contrarium, aut per differentiam."’ 
Cf. Cicero De oratore iii. 39 ff., where verba translata et aliena are contrasted with verba 
propria et sua. 

22 See De oratore iii. 53; Orator 137, 138. The example of declinatio in De oratore iii. 54 
is explained by Orator 135: ‘‘cum aliquid praetereuntes cur id faciamus ostendimus.” 
These examples are mentioned by Olschki, but ascribed to Quintilian, who merely quotes 


them. 
23 Partitiones oratoriae xv. 52 (not De oratore iii. 52, as Olschki says). 
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same sense; to assert that he means by it ‘amplificazione’ is to confuse 
the means with the end. That this declinatio a proposito was con- 
sidered by Cicero, Quintilian, and their followers as a figura (oxjua) 
there can be no doubt, for they gave that name to all but the simplest 
and most direct forms of expression. But with the medieval rheto- 
ricians its place seems to have been taken by digressio, one of their 
eight ways of ‘amplifying’ a subject; it is not to be found among their 
thirty-five figures de mots.*4 It seems quite clear, therefore, that 
declinare and declinatio as technical terms of rhetoric had nothing to 
do with the declinet of the Chanson de Roland. 


II 


All the recent attempts at explaining declinet which we have con- 
sidered have a common characteristic: the assumption that the 
declinet of the Roland is without close parallel in other medieval texts 
and that, situated as it is in a peculiarly ambiguous context, it must 
be treated as an isolated example, capable only of some ingenious and 
largely subjective interpretation. But it is not isolated. Fifteen other 





examples are known to me of the representative of declinare used 
transitively and in contexts more or less closely analogous to that of 
the Roland. In only three of these cases, however, does the verb 
govern a word indicating, like the geste of the Roland, the subject 
matter of a literary work. The others, while having an important 
bearing on the problem, have only a subsidiary interest and therefore 


will not be discussed in detail.” 


24 See Edmond Faral, Les arts poétiques du XII* et du XIII* siécle (Paris, 1924), pp. 52 
and 61 ff. 

28 Others have doubtless been made that I have forgotten or missed. I have not been 
able to see V. Crescini, Romanica fragmenta (Torino, 1932), or the two articles by P. 
Skok mentioned in Romania, LVII (1931), 590. 

26 These examples, grouped according to my understanding of their meaning, are as 
follows: 

1. Dire, déclarer, proclamer, révéler, exposer (‘set forth’): 
a) Marcabru, Poésies, 6d. Dejeanne (Toulouse, 1909), V1, 25: 
‘‘Marcabrun, si cum declinaz 
Qu’amors si'ab engan mesclaz, 
Doncas es l’almosna pechaz 
La cima devers la raiz?”’ 
6) Ibid., XXXI, 54: . ; 
“D’aqui naisso- ill ric savi | 
Que no fant conduit ni pai; 


oc, 
Si cum Marcabrus declina.” 
c) Flamenca, 6d. Paul Meyer (Paris, 1901), vs. 4590, corr. Chabaneau, Rev. d. I. r., 
XLV (1902), 25: , 
*‘Guillems non [si] pausa ni fina, 
Tot jorn recorda e declina 
E despon sos motz e deriva.”’ 
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The earliest of these close parallels is to be found in the Chanson de 
Sainte-Foy, a Provencal poem of the eleventh century,”’ which begins 


as follows: 
[L] egir audi sotz eiss un pin 
Del vell temps un libre latin; 
Tot l’escoltei tro a la fin: 
Hance non fo senz qu’el non‘! declin. 


d) Ibid., vs. 5569: 
“E si con Ovidis declina, 
Amors es domna e reina 
Que vol de tota gen trahut, 
Et eu non I’en ai ges rendut.”’ 
e) Maifre Ermengaut, Lo breviari d'amor, 6d. Azais (Béziers, 1862), vs. 31001: 
‘Si cum Marcabrus declina, 
De gran malvestat s’aizina 
Dona que fa aital folor.”’ 
f) Noulet et C pegenenn, Deux manuscrits provencaux du XIV* siécle (Montpellier, 
1888), XXXI, 26: 
‘‘Mossenher Ramon, nessiera, 
Fam e set e marrimen 
Auretz, servan la paubriera, 
Bezonhan, al ric manen 
Los sieus pecatz remeten, 
Eneyssi Dieu[s)} 0 diclina.” 
g) Barbazan et Méon, Fabliauz et contes (Paris, 1808), I, 311, vs. 1245 
“Et hic et hic (c’adroit) {s’a droit] desclin, 
Preudome met tost a declin.’ 
h) Collection des chroniques francaises, 6d. J.-A. Buchon (Paris, 1827), VII (Chronique 
de Guillaume Guiart, Vol. I), vs. 1130: 
“A donc, se je le voir decline, 
Mourut Ysabel la royne."’ 
i) Froissart, Poésies, 6d. Scheler (Bruxelles, 1870), I, 88, vs. 52: 
“On ne m’en doit mies blasmer 
Car en plusiours lieus on decline 
Que toute joie et toute honnours 
Viennent et d’armes et d’amours.”’ 
j) Ibid., 1, 188, vs. 3433 (a doubtful example, but the whole passage, too long to quote. 
should be read): 
“L’endemain, droit aprés disner, 
Sans leur pensee decliner, 
Esbatre en un gardin en vindrent 
Celles qui compagnie tindrent 
A ma dame. 


ll. Dire, exposer, vouloir dire, indiquer, signifier: 
Marcabru, Poésies, 6d. Dejeanne, XX XVII, 3: 
‘Per savi' | tenc ses doptansa 
Cel qui de mon chant devina 
So que chascus motz declina." 
b) Serveri de Gerone, in Suchier, Denkmdler, p. 265, vs. 336: 
“Que vench del cel en terra 
Soffrent trebayl e guerra 
E la vide mesquina, 
ue’ 1 noms d’Eva declina 
E perilos turmens 
E forts trespessamens, 
E no m’en cal plus dir."’ 


Several of the foregoing examples have been cited by some scholars as parallels to the 
declinet of the Roland, by others as proofs that there are no such parallels. In either case 


a) 


their use was unfortunate. 
2? First published by J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Romania, XX XI (1902), 177-200; now 
to be read in the editions by Antoine Thomas (Paris, 1925) (‘‘Les classiques francais du 


moyen fge,’’ No. 45) and Ernest Hoepffner and Prosper Alfaric (Paris, 1926) (‘‘Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg,’ 


of these editions really appeared before the second. 


" fascs. 32, 33). The third 
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Thomas translates: “‘J’entendis lire, sous [méme] un pin un livre latin 
du vieux temps; je l’écoutai tout, jusqu’a la fin. Jamais ne fut sens 
qu’il ne l’expose.”’ In the glossary the same editor translates declinar 
by ‘exposer au long.’ The fourth verse means, according to him, that 
the book was one “ow il y avait toute la sagesse du monde.” M. 
Hoepffner translates the verse, replacing the present subjunctive by 
the imperfect: ‘Point ne fut sens qu’il ne révélat” (II, 81). This he 
explains as follows: ‘‘Ce que le poéte veut dire est clair: il nous fait 
entendre qu’il n’y avait aucun passage dans le livre qui lui fat resté 
obscur; en d’autres mots, il a tout trés bien compris.”” He then adds: 
“L’emploi de declinar antérieur 4 la Chanson de Roland, dans le sens 
de ‘faire connaitre, révéler’ [in the glossary, ‘expliquer’] est de nature 
& mettre fin 4 la controverse engagée au sujet du dernier vers du 
Roland” (I, 253). Unfortunately, the vast difference between these 
two explanations of the fourth verse of the Sainte-Foy but adds to 
the existing confusion. This is so true that M. Bédier, who in his edi- 
tion of 1921 has refused to translate the last verse of the Roland, now 
sees in it the justification of his prudence. He declares (Commen- 
taires, p. 364) that this verse in the Provengal poem is not clear and 
that consequently declinet remains obscure. But what is it that is not 
clear in the fourth verse of the Sainte-Foy? It is not the verb declinar, 
for all the translations proposed by the editors are synonyms. The 
stumbling block is not declin, but senz, a word capable of several shades 
of meaning. For Thomas the book was full of sense (i.e., wisdom); 
for M. Hoepffner it was the poet who got the sense (i.e., meaning) 
out of it. But the verse, just as it stands, corresponds exactly to the 
translation given by Thomas, and I can see no justification for the 
tense-twisting required by any other interpretation. To avoid all am- 
biguity, however, it would be better translated thus: “Jamais ne fut 
sagesse qu’il ne l’expose [révéle, fasse connaitre].’’ The verse is some- 
what absurd because of the extravagant hyperbole, but it is perfectly 
clear. 
Another example of declinar in a similar construction is furnished 

us by the troubadour Marcabru:** 

En talent ai que vos decli 

L’us de putana serpenti 

Que pan’ a l’auzel son pouzi. 
28 Poésies, 6d. Dejeanne, XLIV, 33. 
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The editor translates: ‘J’ai le désir de vous décrire l’usage de la p., 
qui comme le serpent [de la fable], vole 4 l’oiseau son poussin.”’ The 
translation is both accurate and fitting; but what is to describe the 
behavior (décrire l’usage) of someone, if not to expose it, to set it forth, 
to make it known (l'exposer, le faire connaitre)? 

Here now is an example of decliner, in the construction se decliner 
de and therefore used transitively, likewise having as its régime the 
subject matter of a literary work, an example hitherto strangely 
neglected by scholars: 

Amen. Ci fine nostre estoire 

Qui des ‘vij* estaz se decline 

Par quoi li mondes se define. 
“Amen. Ici finit notre ouvrage [livre] qui expose [raconte, fait con- 
naitre] les sept états [époques, Ages] dont le monde [l’histoire du 
monde] se compose [se remplit].” 

These verses, followed by ten others, are to be found near the end 
of the Bible des sept états du monde by Geffroi (Geufroi) de Paris, a 
vast compilation of some twenty-two thousand verses, finished, so the 
author tells us, in the year 1243.2 Since the Bible is in part narrative 
and in part descriptive or expository in form, the only suitable trans- 
lation of decliner would be some verb of a meaning sufficiently general 
to fit all three cases: exposer, faire connaitre (‘expose,’ ‘set forth,’ 
‘make known’), or the somewhat puerile raconter (‘tell about’). Evi- 
dently the author used se decliner de instead of decliner in order to fill 
up the verse, and between the two constructions there was probably 
not even the slight shade of difference that now exists between 
s’apercevoir de and apercevoir. The passage between being absolutely 
clear, the example it affords ought to be convincing.*° 

From the study of the foregoing examples it should be evident (1) 
that since in every case decliner (declinar) governs some word or words 
denoting a thought, an opinion, or a fact, or a series of thoughts, 


29 Biblioth@éque Nationale, fr. 1526, fol. 187. See Paul Meyer, Notices et eztraits, 
XXXIX, Part 1 (1909), 255-322. The nature of the sept états is sufficiently indicated by 
the titles of the seven livres or estoires of which the Bible is made up: (1) l’ Ancien Testa- 
ment, (2) le Nouveau Testament, (3) l’'Enfer, (4) le Purgatoire, (5) la condition humaine, (6) 
l’ Antéchrist, and (7) la fin du monde. 

3° The sense of se definer par is assured by vss. 677-80 of the author's versified table of 
C'est l'umaine condicion; XI chaptres i acline 
The fifth book is, as he says, composed of (‘‘rounded out by"’) 


contents: ‘‘La quinte estoire ajosteron: 
Par quoi li livres se define.”’ 
eleven chapters. 
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opinions, or facts, its meaning must be to say or ¢ell or set forth what- 
ever its grammatical object indicates; and (2) that the precise and 
appropriate translation of the verb depends in each case upon the 
nature of what is said or told or set forth, upon the grammatical con- 
struction of the words by which this is expressed, and upon the idioms 
of the language into which the verb is to be translated. So many 
synonyms, both in French and in English, have been suggested that 
it seems unnecessary to recapitulate them or to extend the list. When, 
therefore, as in the three examples just considered, the verb governs 
an expression denoting the theme or subject matter of a literary 
work, how can there be any doubt as to its meaning or the most 
suitable word by which this may be rendered? Its general sense is 
necessarily exposer, faire connaitre; but this might well be more ap- 
propriately expressed by raconter, décrire, or expliquer, according to 
the context. It should also be evident that what has just been said 
applies equally to the last verse of the Roland, since it is a sentence 
of the same type as the other three. Hence it can hardly be translated 
otherwise than as Pio Rajna so long ago suggested: “Ici finit [s’arréte?] 
la geste que Turoldus expose [raconte].” 

The most reasonable and undoubtedly the true explanation of this 
use of decliner was likewise suggested by Pio Rajna.*" It was simply a 
further extension of this metaphorical sense as a technical term of 
grammar. To decline a noun or a verb was to set forth all its forms from 
the first to the last. What more natural, therefore, than to extend the 
application of the verb to the setting-forth of any ideas or facts? So 
natural does this extension seem that at first one wonders why the 
usage did not become general—just as computare, while retaining its 
original sense (compter, ‘to count,’ ‘to reckon’), became the usual word 
for ‘to narrate’ (conter). A moment’s reflection, however, gives the 
answer: Everybody in the Middle Ages, even the illiterate, could 
count, or at least knew those who could; but only the literate few had 
ever heard of declining words, Latin words at that. The verb belonged 

31 Rajna’s use of recitare, however, was unfortunate. To name over the forms of a 
word is indeed to ‘‘recite’’ them, and it is doubtless in this sense that hersagen is used to 
translate decliner in the German dictionaries. But in both French and English the cor- 
responding word suggests declamation and even a kind of singing (récitatif). Since none 
of the examples of decliner (declinar) used to explain the one under discussion offers the 


slightest suggestion of declamation or singing, the word réciter has been deliberately 
avoided. 
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to the argot of the schools, and any writer who used it in a popular 
work ran the risk of not being understood. That, I think, explains 
not only the rarity of its use but its somewhat greater frequency in 
the literature of the South, where poets had a more cultivated public 
than those of the North. Nevertheless, this unusual use of the word 
is still alive in the expression décliner son nom [et ses qualités], and 
examples of a somewhat similar usage are found in provincial Span- 
ish.* 

From all this does it follow that we must accept as proved the other 
vonclusions that Pio Rajna deduced from verse 4002 of the Roland? 
It does, if we believe that mysteries can be solved and truth estab- 
lished by pure logic. The geste that ends here must be the Latin 
chronicle of events which Turoldus sets forth and which was the 
source of the anonymous poem. Thus only can be accounted for the 
latinized form of the Norman name Turold, the present tense of 
decliner, and even, if one wishes, the seemingly abrupt conclusion. 
But who knows whether the author of this verse was as logical as Pio 
Rajna? One who has an Anglo-Saxon preference for facts may per- 
haps be excused from attempting an answer. Of one thing, however, 
we may be reasonably sure: decliner does mean ‘exposer.’ 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


32 See L. Spitzer, Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., XLV (1925), 128. 
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IS THE GREEN KNIGHT STORY A 
VEGETATION MYTH? 
WILLIAM A. NITZE 


N ASKING this question I realize that I am raising a dead ghost. 
The vegetation ‘‘myth” as applied to the Green Knight was sup- 
posedly forever silenced in the glowing pages of Professor Kit- 

tredge’s Gawain and the Green Knight, and whoever would revive it 
should ponder the passage addressed to all those who might think 
otherwise. Kittredge says (p. 199): 

Neither the Irish author of The Champion’s Bargain nor any of his suc- 
cessors in the line had any notion of associating the challenger with Celtic 
“probably arboreal” deities, Arician groves, spirits of vegetation, or the an- 
nual death and rebirth of the embodied vital principle. To them he was merely 
an enchanter, a shape-shifter, or else a human being under spells, and they 
wasted neither ink nor oil in mythologizing. And so we may drop this ques- 
tion into limbo, with the parting observation that thought is free. 

The only flaw in this admirable summary is that it begs the ques- 
tion. Does it follow that because ‘‘the Irish author” mentioned, and 
“this successors,” had no notion of a fertility myth therefore the story 
they were telling could have had no such origin? Are those peasants 
who play the part of Griiner Georg or Kornwolf or Moosmann in 
German folk festivals necessarily aware that they are impersonating a 
“vegetation demon’’?—an explanation, by Mannhardt, which I be- 
lieve is generally accepted. How many people today light a Christmas 
tree or burn a Yule log without having the slightest notion of the 
ultimate significance of what they are doing? And is it not time that 
scholars should divest themselves of the idea that because the author 
of GGK, for example, does not mention a “fertility myth” it follows 
that his story has nothing to do with one? The origin (even when un- 
known) of a story may be quite distinct from its later interpretations; 
Professor Kittredge would be the first to admit as much. What is en- 
chantment in the latter case may have been myth, or indeed ritual, 
in the former; and it is often but too true that only a careful study of 


1 Cambridge, Mass., 1916. 
[Mopern PutLovoey, May, 1936] 
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surviving constituent elements of a tale or ceremony can be a guide 
as to its ultimate origin. 

In making these rather obvious distinctions, I have in mind, of 
course, the one version of the Green Knight story which stands apart 
from the other seven versions, in that in place of one challenger who 
loses his head—with the chance of recovering it—there is a succession 
of kinsmen who are beheaded in turn, doubtless at yearly intervals. 
This version, which has remained a crux to most investigators, is 
found in the Perlesvaus (P), where the tale is connected with the waste- 
land motif associated with the Grail. Into the latter connection I have 
not time to go here except to say that the author of P is bent on alle- 
gorizing his materials in terms of Christianity: in this case, the death 
and resurrection of Christ. Let us now consider the Perlesvaus version 
of the Green Knight story. Analyzed into its outstanding traits, it 
runs as follows: 

a) Lancelot comes to a waste land (Il. 2857), ow il n’abitoit ne 
bestes ne oisiax, car la terre estoit si seche et si povre q’il n’i trovoient 
point de pouture.2 There, in a ruined city— 

b) he is received by a beautiful, young knight (1. 2878), vestuz 
d’une cote vermeille, wearing a chapiau d’or en son chief and bearing 
une grant hache a .it. mains. 

c) He offers Lancelot a geu-parti ‘even-game’ (1. 2888); that is, 
Lancelot will cut off his head with the axe (car de tele arme est ma mort 
gugiee [l. 2884]) or he, the challenger, will cut off Lancelot’s head. 

d) A year hence, on the same day, at the same hour, ou angois, 
Lancelot must return (1. 2906) and place his head in the same jeopardy 
(en autretel abandon). 

e) The knight stretches his neck au plus droit que il puet (1. 2909), 
and Lancelot strikes his head off, making it fly seven feet from the 
body. 

f) As Lancelot departs, he looks back, but sees neither le cors au 
chevalier ne le chief (1. 2918); he does not know what has become of 
him except that he hears lamentations from the inhabitants. 

g) A year hence, endroit lore de miedi, Lancelot returns to the 


waste city, which he finds as deserted as before (1. 6656). 

2 Cf. also 1. 209, e vit orge e poutre, e il i mena son cheval. The word of course means 
‘pasture’; in 1. 209, ‘edible seeds’ or ‘hay.’ References to P are to the Nitze-Jenkins edi- 
tion (Chicago, 1932). 
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h) Again he is met at the foot of the hall (palais) by a knight, 
granz e beaus e forz e delivres (1. 6672), wearing a short skirt’ (bliaut) 
of silk. 

i) Like his predecessor, the latter carries a weapon, but it is now 
termed la faux (a reading supported by both MSS O and P although 
MS Br—consistently this time—reads hache), which he is sharpening 
on a whetstone (couz[]. 6674]). 

j) Being told to put his head in jeopardy, Lancelot kneels‘ down, 
and as the blow descends he dodges it; for this act the challenger re- 
proaches him with the words: ainsi ne fist mie mon frere (1. 6699). 

k) A damsel® now intervenes (1. 6703), and Lancelot is spared. 

1) Since Lancelot is the first knight to have kept the covenant 
(1. 6720), the city is now repeopled (1. 6728). 

As we now compare P with the other versions (see the accompanying 
table), it is clear that our version stands alone in having two chal- 
lengers, one of whom is de tres grant biauté et de guene aage (1. 2878), 
and the other, granz e beaus e forz e delivres (1. 6672). To be sure, as 
Loomis has pointed out,® one of the Irish versions (U) sends the 
hero(es) first to the ford of Yeliow, son of Fair, and then to the loch of 
Terror, son of Great Fear—who is, however, the single challenger, 
since he alone offers the Beheading Game. At the same time, here, in 
a manuscript not “‘much later than 1106,’’’ occur two personages 
whom scholars® have interpreted as different manifestations of the 
same character, and the first of these is termed Yellow, son of Fair— 
certainly a parallel to the handsome young knight in P. Significant in 
this respect is the explanation given in the text of U itself: 

Now this Uath mac Imomain was a man of great strength who used to form 
himself into whatever shape he pleased and perform tricks of magic and arts 
of wizardry. He was, indeed, the wizard after whom the Wizard’s Pass is 
named, and he was called the Wizard from the extent of his forming himself 
into many shapes.° 

3 See Eunice R. Goddard, Women’s costume (Baltimore, 1927), p. 51. 

‘ So 1. 6681; but 1. 6686 reads: Il se couche a la terre en croiz. 

5 She has no bearing on the episode, being introduced from another part of P’s narra- 
tive. 

* Celtic myth and Arthurian romance (New York, 1927), p. 68. 

7 Kittredge, p. 292. 

8 See A. C. L. Brown, [Harvard] Studies and notes VIII (1903), 55 n. 


® Kittredge, p. 17. 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLE 
The following traits offer striking resemblances: 
On (6) compare Pseudo-Wauchier (Carados): 
En son cief ot .i. capelet, 12645 
A .i. ciercle d’or de bounet 
[The 1530 Perceval here reads: “et avoit dessus le bounet ung cercle ou 


pendoit ung chapeau de fleurs.’’] 
with P: 


et avoit .i. chapiau d’or en son chief. 2876 
On (c) compare Hunbaut (ed. Breuer [Dresden, 1914]): 
Et dist Hunbaus, “1. ju parti 1484 


Vos part, que bien vos sai aprendre;” 


and La Mule sanz Frain (ed. Orlowski, 1911): 
“te partis orendroit un jeu, 565 
et por ce que je voi mon leu, 
si pren tot a ta volenté,” 
with P: 
‘41 seroit molt fous qui de cest geu-parti 2887 
ne savroit prendre le meillor a son oés.”’ 
[Carados, Mpl. MS, implies as much in saying: 
“Je don est colée regoivre, 
Por un autre colée prendre.’’] 
Two texts here mention an ‘alternative’; compare Carl (ed. Furnivall and 
Hales in The Percy folio of Old English ballads and romances, Vol. IV [London, 
1910)): 


“Gawaine, as thou art a man, 384 
Take this sword and stryke of my head”.... 
ffor if thou wilt not doe itt tyte, 393 
ffor-ssooth thy head I will of smyte;” 
with P: 
‘4] covient que vos me coupoiz la teste de ceste hache, car de tele arme est ma mort 
gugiee; ou je vos en couperai!! la vostre.”’ 2883 


Two texts agree on how the weapon is held; compare Hunbaut: 


Entre ses .II. mains .I. hace, 1467 
with P: 
et tenoit une grant hache a .ii. mains. 2877 


10 On disenchantment by beheading, see Kittredge, pp. 200-217, and Alice Buchanan, 
PMLA, XLVII (1932), 336. 
11 Also the Créne, vs. 13112. 
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On (e) compare Hunbaut:" 
Adont le hace li tendi 1513 
Li vilains, et si s’estendi 
Le col avant tot a séur ... 
with P: 
Atant s’ag[e]noille li chevaliers et tent 2909 
le col au plus droit que il puet. ... 


Also La Mule, where the vilains says to Gauvain: 


“Lesse col venir a plenté.”’ 623 
“Je n’en ai plus,” fet il, “par De.” 


On (i) compare GGK (ed. Tolkien and Gordon [Oxford, 1925]: 
Quat! hit clatered in be clyff, as hit cleue schulde, 2201 
As one vpon a gryndelston hade grounden a sy/e; 


with P: 
la faux en sa main ... Il la venoit aguisant 
d’une couz, por miels tremchier. 6673 
On (j) compare GGK: 
‘“‘Nawper fyked I ne flaze, freke, quen pou myntest, 2274 
Ne kest no kauelacion, in kinge3 hous Arthor. 
My hede fla3 to my fote, and jet fla3 I neuer;” 
with P: 


“Sire chevalier, ainsi ne fist mie mon frere que vos oceistes, ainz tint le 6699 
cief e le col tot coi. Autresi vos covient il faire.’’” 


Lastly, on (a) compare GGK: 
an olde caue, 2182 
Or a creuisse of an olde cragge, 


with La Mule: 
une cave parfonde et lee, 498 
qui mout estoit basse soz terre. 


The fact that here the castle— 
si fort. tornoioit 440 
con muele de molin qui muet, 
et con la trompe que l|’en suet 
a la corgiee demener— 


is probably related to Curoi’s Castle, which whirls about; see Alice Buchanan, 
op. cit., and Loomis, Celtic myth and Arthurian romance (New York, 1927), 
pp. 158 ff. 

12 Of. Champion's Bargain (Kittredge, p. 14): ‘‘Then Cuchulinn stretched out his neck, 
so that a grown man's foot would have fitted between each two of his ribs."’ 

13 On this resemblance, see Kittredge, p. 58, and our discussion below. 
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Fundamentally, then, he is the Jekyll and Hyde of the story—and of 
the myth—and therefore he figures as both the challenger and the host 
of Gawain in GGK. For this reason it is all the more striking that P 
not only describes two distinct challengers but refers (1. 6717) to a 
whole series of challengers who have been killed: n’7 a celui qui ne nos 
ait ocis o frere o oncle o cosin germain, e trenchie la teste si com vos 
feistes au chevalier. 

The next marked difference between the versions is the year’s in- 
terval separating the challenger’s appearance. In P this trait is im- 
portant because the conquest of the Grail must intervene in order to 
make the waste-land motif (so characteristic of P in general) effective. 
Our table shows that Pseudo-Wauchier (C) and GGK are the only 
other versions in which the interval is a year. But it is necessary to 
observe certain distinctions on this point. In C the delay serves no 
purpose essential to the plot except that the challenge is given at 
Whitsuntide (Pentecost) and the return blow might naturally fall on 
the same feast day a year later.'* On the other hand, in GGK the time 
element is at least as significant as it isin P. The challenge is given on 
New Year’s Day; the challenger’s face on that occasion—his hair and 
beard, his coat and mantle, his horse and its accoutrements, are all 
green, and in one hand he carries a holly bough, 

bat is grattest in grene when greuez" ar bare [vs. 207]. 


Barer still is the scene when Gawain, a year later, journeys to the 
Green Chapel: 
Clowdes kesten kenly pe colde to pe erpe, (2001) 
Wyth ny3e innoghe of be norpe, pe naked to tene; 
be snawe snitered ful snart, pat snayped be wylde; 


and as he finally approaches the Chapel, he beholds by the side of a 
roaring stream a mound, overgrown with turf, having a hole at the 
end and on either side, so that he is reminded of 
an olde caue, (2182) 
Or a creuisse of an olde cragge; 


14 Hunbaut (H) apparently garbled the interval: in vs. 1493 it is said: ‘‘Le vostre [col] 
li tendés aprés’’; but since the ‘‘enchantment”’ is broken by Gauvain’s seizure of the chal- 
lenger’s clothes, the return blow is never given. Nevertheless, at vs. 1642 the remark is 
made: : a ’ 
*‘Ains que li Nouels soit passés 
Soiés venus atot a cort.”’ 


18 Groves. 
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thence issues the challenger or Green Knight. With this testimony 
before him, how can any one deny, as Kittredge does," the possibility 
that the Green Knight here represents “the annual death and rebirth 
of the embodied vital principle’? Personally I can think of no ex- 
planation that fits the case as well. One may differ, I grant, as to the 
terms ‘‘vital principle,” “spirit of vegetation,” “solar divinity,’”!” 
“noonday demon,” maigraf, etc.; but the meaning seems to me obvi- 
ous, despite the fact that for a fourteenth-century courtly poem that 
meaning would be singularly out of place as the central motif of the 


” 


plot. 

A third peculiarity of P is the fact that the first challenger wears 
.i. chapiau d’or en son chief'® (1. 2877). In this respect the only parallel 
version is C, which reads: 

En son cief ot .i. capelet (12645) 
A .i. ciercle d’or de bounet 
But the 1530 Perceval'* has elaborated this statement to read: 
et avoit dessus le bounet ung cercle 
ou pendoit ung chapeau de fleurs; 

on which Kittredge offers (p. 60) the following interesting comment: 
“This decoration is preserved not only in [C] but also in [GG-K], where 
the garland of flowers for Whitsuntide is changed to a bob of holly for 
Christmas.”’ Again I wonder. For, is it not more natural to suppose 
that each author had enough inkling of the seasonal function of the 
challenger to express it in language appropriate to himself?—the more 
so since there could have been no direct contact between C and GGK. 
I hesitate to emphasize this point, inasmuch as Kittredge would ex- 
plain the borrowing by his hypothesis of lost, intermediate sources :?° 
in that case the borrowing would have been indirect. But let us con- 
sider P. Here the nature imagery is certainly less poetic than in 

1¢ See the quotation in the opening paragraph of this article. 


17 The term which, for excellent reasons, Loomis uses in his rather discursive study. 
18 Cf. the description of the Fisher King (1. 2362): et avoit un chapel en son chief, sebelin 
covert d'un vermeil samit, et une croiz d'or deseure. The two challengers in P are somewhat 
differently dressed: the first, in addition to the red mantle, has a rich belt of silk and gold, 
and a rich brooch at his neck in which precious stones are set (ll. 2874 ff.); the second 
wears a skirt of silk trussed high (1. 6672); the first carries an ax, the second a scythe. 
1* MS B.M. Add. 36614 reads: 
S’ot en son cief .i. capelet 
A un cercle d’or de bonet. 


20 Kittredge, p. 75. 
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GGK. At the same time, it is essential to P’s plot. Before Lancelot 
fulfills the bargain, the animals have no “pasture” and the city no 
“inhabitants”; whereas a year later, when the revival occurs, the 
author deveiops his theme in the following terms or metaphor (I. 
6728): 

e voit popler la cité de la plus bele gent dou mont, 

e emplir les granz sales, e venir clers e provoires 

a grans processions, qui loent Deu e aorent de ce qu’il 

ont pooir de revenir a lor iglises, e donent beneichon au chevalier 

par qui il ont pooir de repairier. 


In other words, he expresses the fertility idea in language appropriate 
to his own Christian aim, and hence he says “the clerks and priests 
have power again over their churches.’”’ True to his medieval method, 
he puts as much clerical sens into his matter as he can. In fact, one 
feature of The Champions Bargain (the oldest of the versions) might 
be included here. The challenger or ‘‘carl,’’ it is said, has “upon him 
the bushiness of a great tree the size of a winter-fold in which thirty 
yearlings could find shelter.” Kittredge accepts Zimmer’s explanation 
that “this certainly refers to the carl’s bushy hair.’’ But is that cer- 
tain? The metaphor, if that is what the Irishman intended, mentions 
vegetation (affording protection to yearlings in winter), and the more 
obvious inference is to regard it as akin to the other nature symbolism 
to which I have referred. 

Now it requires no further discussion to affirm that P was not di- 
rectly derived from any of the extant literary versions of the story. 
Nowadays everybody is agreed on that fact. GGK is eliminated be- 
cause of its late date alone. As for Pseudo-Wauchier (C), although 
perhaps a source of P for other episodes, its version of the Green 
Knight episode differs from P’s in too many essentials (see table) to 
have been the source of the latter. Besides, the Carados adventure is 
an hors d’ oeuvre in the text by Pseudo-Wauchier—which would explain 
why the author of P overlooked it. Lest it be thought that I myself 
have overlooked the parallel between La Mule, Hunbaut, and P re- 
garding the jeu-parti mentioned by all three in similar terms, let me 
remind the reader that the notion of the split- or even-game is funda- 
mental in the adventure. In GGK the challenger proposes a ‘‘Christ- 
mas game”’ (vs. 283; Crystemas gomen). In Uath he says: “I have a 
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bargain [to propose].”” In The Champion the Irish phrase is fir fer (‘the 
truth of men’), which is a technical term implying a ‘boon’ or promise 
to be held.?' But a similar way of stating the jeu-parti occurs also in 
C,” which reads: 

Li dons est collee recoivre 

Pour une autre collee prendre; 
and even P (1. 6720) refers to the game as a covenant which Lancelot 
was the first to keep. In short, the idea is the same, though the words 
may vary. 

Whence, then, did P’s version spring, if not from one or another of 
the other versions bequeathed to us? Barring the discovery of new 
documents, I do not believe that this question can be answered satis- 
factorily. But that dilemma need not debar us from seeking to grasp 
the significance of P and to reflect on its possible origin. If thought is 
free, it may also be said that the door is open to inquiry. One of the 
merits of the ‘‘modern philologians”’ is their endeavor to view medieval 
stories as entities, subject to rules of art, and not merely as occasions 
for source-hunting. This attitude is characteristic, of course, of the 
Bédier-Vossler school of scholarship, and the danger in such a reversal 
is always that the pendulum will swing to an extreme. But what this 
change may amount to, as applied to the Perlesvaus, can now be set 
forth. 

Sensitive to the impression of unity that the P version makes on the 
average reader, Professor Loomis says (p. 91): 

We can readily perceive that this version of the Beheading Game preserves 
the mythological meaning more clearly than [GGK] in two respects. First, the 
fertility of the land and the prosperity of the people are restored by the suc- 
cessful termination of the adventure. Secondly, the pluck-buffet pattern is 
so far discarded as to supply instead of one victim who loses his head, a suc- 
cession of kinsmen . . . . who are beheaded in turn, probably at yearly inter- 
vals at the hour of noon. In these features we may properly detect traces of a 
myth in which year after year a golden chapeleted god is slain, and thereby 
his successor renews the fertility of the land and the welfare of the folk. 

On the main tenet here expressed there can be no doubt. Loomis is 
right that the termination of the adventure restores the fertility of 
the land. And Kittredge has, it seems, misunderstood the version 


2 On this, see Cross and Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 49, n. 3. 
22 See MS B.N.F. 12577. 
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when he states (p. 55): “The repeopling of the Waste City is appar- 
ently accomplished, not by the surcease of spells, but merely by the 
return of the inhabitants from the surrounding forest where they had 
been hiding (from what?).’”’ The weak point, however, in Loomis’ the- 
ory is that he supposes the challengers and their kinsmen are actually 
“‘gods,”’ whose death renews the fertility of the land. He is conscious of 
this weakness or he would hardly have said (p. 61): 

Myths cannot be completely logical, especially if they are forced into enter- 
taining story-patterns. The game of alternating blows or pluck-buffet pro- 
vided a story-pattern which was inconsistent, to be sure, with the myth, but 
effective as entertainment. And the Irish fili who concocted the story doubt- 
less cared more about pleasing his patrons than about the hopeless task of 
making myths logical. 


Doubtless there is much truth in the last observation. Yet we need 
to note (1) that the fertility of the land is renewed, not by the death 
of the challenger, but by the fact that Lancelot keeps the covenant, 
i.e., the “bargain”; and (2) that the challengers in P are rather suc- 
cessive impersonations of the “god’’ than the god himself. Indeed, 
Loomis*’ admits as much when he cites from Grimm an example to the 
effect that in Ukermark on Christmas day a fight took place between 
persons “representing Summer and Winter,” and the ritual from the 
Isle of Man and South Wales which he then outlines has the same de- 
vice. A more telling example, however, of ritualistic death actually 
carried out is that of the Killing of the God in Mexico. I shall quote 
from Sir James Frazer’s well-known work,*4 although the method em- 
ployed in it has been subject to criticism.» The same scenario, how- 
ever, can also be found in Mannhardt.” Frazer says: 

At this festival [on April 23 or 27] the great god died in the person of one 
human representative and came to life again in the person of another, who was 
destined to enjoy the fatal honour of divinity for a year and to perish, like all 
his predecessors, at the end of it. The young man singled out for this high 
dignity was carefully chosen from among the captives on the ground of his 
personal beauty..... The king... . saw to it that he was apparelled in gorgeous 
attire, “for already he esteemed him as a god.”’ Eagle-down was gummed on 

23 P. 80; cf. Grimm, Teutonic mythology, trans. Stallybrass, II, 764 ff. 

24 The Golden Bough, 3d ed., IX (London, 1925), 277-78, or the abridged ed. (New York, 
1923), p. 588. 

2 Kittredge, p. 198, n. 3: “.... distinguished alike for its erudition and its fantastic 
theories."’ 

% Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1875), I, 361. 
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his head and white cock’s feathers were stuck in his hair, which drooped to his 
girdle. A wreath of flowers like roasted maize crowned his brows, and a 
garland of the same flowers passed over his shoulders and under his arm-pits. 
Here we have the young, handsome man, richly attired, with a garland 
on his head, who is annually slain in a ceremony obviously connected 
with the fructification of nature. No scholar, let us hope, would 
think of arguing that this Mexican rite, so similar to P, had any con- 
nection with it either as a source or a derivative. Any such conclusion 
is miles removed from my own way of thinking. The point is that the 
Mexican account helps to explain, I believe, the much misunderstood 
Perlesvaus. The “garlanded youths” in P are not gods, they are the 
human representatives of one. They are, so to say, the actors in the 
play. And to the great hero Lancelot, as to Cuchulinn and Gawain be- 
fore him, falls the honor of making the “game’’ a success. Not only is 
he courageous enough to accept the challenge, but also he keeps his 
promise, the bargain or covenant, and thus insures the fertility of the 
land. As we noted above, the third feature—the fertility motif—is 
absent from the Irish versions, GGK, and the other texts. It survives 
in full measure only in P. But, unless I am completely in error, ves- 
tiges of it are still to be seen in The Champion’s Bargain’s reference to 
the “‘bushiness of a tree’ upon the carl’s head, in the dramatic con- 
trast between winter and verdure in GGK, and surely in the name and 
dress of the Green Knight. Kittredge himself admits—in the second 
part of his book?”—the possibility ‘that the particular guise in which 
our Green Knight shows himself, owes something to another creature 
of the primitive imagination or primitive philosophy. He may have 
taken on, in part, the qualities of a Wood-Deity or Demon of Vegeta- 
tion.” And is it not truer to the facts to grant that he had these 
“qualities” from the beginning? 


What, now, are the objections to our hypothesis? And, if they can 
be overcome, what conclusions can we derive from it? 

It seems to me that the most serious objection to the interpretation 
I have given is the preponderance of the versions (seven to one) in 
favor of the shape-shifting character of the challenger. In all versions 
except P he is one person, not two, or twenty. Judging the adventure 


27 P. 195. 
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from his point of view, Professor Kittredge is entirely consistent in 
saying (p. 54): 

This version [P] . . . . is oddly sophisticated. The mysterious knight is no 
longer able to pick up his head and replace it. He is actually killed by Lance- 
lot, and it is his brother who deals the return-blow. An attempt to make credi- 
ble a tale of supernatural marvels has betrayed the author into the grossest 
absurdity. 

Quite independently from Kittredge, Professor Hulbert came to 
the same conclusion when he observed: ‘‘In one respect this story [P] 
is certainly less primitive than most other instances of the beheading 
game—its entire rationalization of that incident.’’* Leaving aside, 
as unimportant, the mere question of numbers, we may grant for the 
sake of argument that, if P were actually taken from any one of the 
extant literary versions, then the view of Kittredge and Hulbert would 
be valid. But is this premise itself valid? Can anybody tell us how 
many versions of the Green Knight tale were once actually in circula- 
tion? Let anyone read Kittredge’s invaluable Part II (‘‘Illustrative 
material’) or Mannhardt’s third and fourth chapter (pp. 153-421) 
with its cumulative folk-lore material, and then try to answer that 
question. After all, it is not necessary to suppose that P derived his 
version from a “literary” source. A priori the indications are to the 
contrary. The P version, as Loomis has shown, makes sense, is far 
from being “absurd,” and in so many words refers to a vegetation 
theme. Further, all attempts to trace P from any extant (literary) 
version have failed to be successful. To quote once more the words of 
Kittredge (p. 56): “Yet, in spite of sophistication and absurd 
false-reasonableness, the Perlesvaus keeps a number of old features’’; 
and, summarizing (p. 61): “Fortunately, the question affects our 
pedigree at no vital point. It concerns merely the individual history 
of the Perlesvaus.’’ Are we not free, then, to think that P retains one 
way of stating the myth, and the remaining versions another? The 
literary versions tell us the story of a shape-shifter, an enchanter—as 
Uath designates him, a “wizard.”” He not only can replace his detrun- 
cated head but also, as in Uath and GGK, appear as two distinct per- 
sons: Yellow son of Fair and Terror son of Great Fear, Gawain’s 
host and the Green Knight. His function is fulfilled when the hero sub- 


28 Modern philology, XIII (1915-16), 442. 
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mits to the return blow. Whereas P relates the story as a ritual in 
which several fair youths, representing the same fundamental idea, are 
successively killed until a hero submits to the return blow and thus 
liberates the restorative forces of nature. In any event, the preponder- 
ance of a motif in all the other versions need have no bearing on the 
provenience of P, which may independently go back to a popular 
source embodying an idea which the other versions had rejected with- 
out, however, losing all of its features. “Folklore,” says Patch,?® “may 
drift about casually; and yet the fact remains that . . . . we should re- 
ceive as approximating truth the theory that covers the most ground 
with a fair degree of reasonableness.” 

Another possible objection to our hypothesis is the verbal agree- 
ments between P and one or more of the other versions. Most of 
these can be explained as due to coincidence. P’s and Hunbaut’s agree- 
ment on the .i7. mains with which the challenger holds his ax is plainly 
of that nature. So is the word jeu-parti, employed in three French ver- 
sions for the game or ‘boon.’ Likewise, P’s rather dubious reference 
to the neck-stretching, as well as the waste town in La Mule, which 
has no immediate resemblance to the waste land and city of P. On 
the other hand, I am inclined to give more importance to the incident 
of “the whetting of the axe” than does Professor Kittredge (p. 58). 
“Tt is a mere trifle,” he says, “which may have been independently 
added to the story more than once.’’ True—yet the best manuscript 
of P states that the second challenger holds a scythe which he is 
“sharpening on a whetstone,” and according to GGK the challenger 
whets his ax as “one vpon a gryndelston hade grounded a sype.” If 
we assume that P erred by substituting the word fauz (in this case) for 
hache, the error could be attributed to confusion of the simile with the 
original word. But, in that event, why should P employ the same 
simile as GGK? Voild la question. A possible answer is that the com- 
parison naturally occurred to an author familar with the cutting of 
hay; and although the idea fits P better than GGK, it might have oc- 
curred independently to the author of each version. There remains, 
however, the fact that P and GGK agree again in that Lancelot and 
Gawain both wince at the return blow and are reproved for this act. 
As Kittredge (p. 58) remarks: “The dodging and the reproof... . 


29 In his review of Loomis; see Speculum IV (1929), 120. 
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are not so easily disposed of.’’ His own solution is that this incident 
“was either borrowed by the author of [P] from the [lost] French 
Gawain, or was his invention likewise,” and he concludes: ‘‘It is far 
more probable that the author of [P] used his own intellect in what, 
after all, is no astonishing flight of fancy. He had the same impetus 
thereto that the Gawain poet had,—necessity.”’ 

Thus do the best of us, I fear, seek reasons and find them for what- 
ever theory we are defending. We set up a concept and then eliminate 
what stands in its way. The present hypothesis is certainly no excep- 
tion to the rule. Where it appears to remove a difficulty, it doubtless 
creates others. The great American scholar to whom we are lastingly 
indebted for the most searching and erudite book on the Green Knight 
has endeavored to settle this problem on the theory of a literary tradi- 
tion, handed down from one generation to another, from Ireland to 
France and back to England, on the basis of the written word. Allow- 
ing for correction in detail,*° it is, I believe, the last word on the sub- 
ject so conceived. 

In contrast to it, another theory is now rearing its adventurous 
head. More than to anyone else, this hypothesis (as I prefer to call it) 
owes its formulation to R. 8. Loomis. Others, among them Miss 
Weston* and myself, have made contributions to it. The premise of 
the new hypothesis (me judice) is the realization that such stories as 
Gawain and the Green Knight cannot be understood unless we are 
willing to keep our minds open to the idea that, in addition to literary 
documents, popular ceremonies and rites may be of first-class impor- 
tance in considering not only the derivation of a story but also the 
significance or ‘‘myth”’ that originally produced it. The fact that 
“mythologizing” has been discredited is due to abuse® and not to any 
fundamental mistake in human reasoning. 

30 Hulbert is I think right in attributing the ‘‘test’’ and the ‘“‘temptation"’ motifs to an 
early (Irish) stage of the story. Note the corroborative material from Curoi's Castle (Hen- 
derson, Fled Bricrend, ‘Irish Texts Society,’ II, 101-13) adduced by Alice Buchanan, 
PMLA, XLVII (1932), 325-34. In this respect Kittredge’s study may require correction. 
Moreover, P (ll. 2772 ff.) tells a ‘‘temptation"’ story where heads are cut off in a passage 
almost immediately antecedent to the Green Knight episode. For an attempt to evaluate 
the theories of Hulbert and Kittredge, see also E. von Schaubert, Englische Studien, LVII 
(1923), 330-446. 

31 Cf. From ritual to romance (Cambridge, 1920), chap. v. 


32 Many of the pages in Loomis’ brilliant book are open to this criticism. Mytholo- 
gizing has been the ‘‘perilous seat’’ of Arthurian scholarship, I admit. 
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Throughout this article I have at least made an attempt to avoid 
that peril. It is not for me to say whether or not I have succeeded. 
What I have aimed to make clear is that the Green Knight tale as it 
appears in the Perlesvaus represents a vegetation ritual or myth. 
Whether or not this was the basis of the story on which, together with 
various other elements, the Irish fili constructed his valor-testing 
“‘game’’ is by no means so certain. But vestiges of such an origin seem 
to me to exist also in the other versions I have considered—to a greater 
or less degree. And, therefore, I prefer to regard them as original rath- 
er than as “qualities” which he, the Green Knight, in the course of his 
career “‘may have taken on.’”’ In this particular question I am obliged 
to challenge the theory of Kittredge. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











CHAUCER’S MERCHANT'S TALE 
J. S. P. TATLOCK 


OR unrelieved acidity the Merchant’s tale is approached nowhere 
fk in Chaucer’s works, and rarely anywhere else; it is one of the 

most surprising pieces of unlovely virtuosity in all literature. 
Without a trace of warm-hearted tolerance or genial humor, expansive 
realism or even broadly smiling animalism, it is ruled by concentrated 
intelligence and unpitying analysis. Its dexterity may be diverting to 
the reader, but that is not the teller’s mood. His utmost is to cast a 
lowering smile. There is little of the external; none of that description 
of people’s looks or dress which is so brilliant in others of the bawdy 
tales, little of interior or outdoor scenes; even January’s garden is 
vaguely dismissed—the author of the Romance of the rose could not do 
it justice, nor Priapus himself (suggestive deity).! Though the tale 
contains greater obscenity than any other of the Canterbury tales, so 
much so that it beguiled a later obtuse “editor’’ into the obscenest of 
the interpolations in the manuscripts, all this sounds as if written in 
1930, as if due to the kind of savagery which makes one bite on a sore 
tooth; it serves as an insolently deliberate counterirritant to the cruel 
feeling, and is neither easily humorous nor rawly animal. The basal 
refinement of the speaker is shown by disclaimers and apologies at the 
coarsest points.” One might feel half-ashamed of so greatly enjoying so 
merciless a tale, and might balk at prolonged analysis, if this did not 
end, as we shall see, in cheerfully detaching us from the prevailing 
mood. . 

Though no direct source is known, the essentials of the same fantas- 
tic plot are in more than a half-dozen tales from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, in Italian, High and Low German, Latin, French, 
English; no one of them enough nearer to Chaucer than the others to 
pass as the sole origin, unless (as noted by Varnhagen and Koch) that 
in the Italian Novellino, of the fourteenth century or earlier. The plot 


1 Li. 2031-35. The laurel is mentioned for the ironical back-allusion (ll. 2037, 1466), 
and the spring merely as a likely resort for fairies (ll. 2039-41). 


? LI. 1810-11, 2350-51 2362-63, 
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may well have been learned by word of mouth, even in more versions 
than one. But should anyone ask who taught the poet how to invest 
it with form and words, there is no answer. 

Chaucer’s attentive skill appears most of all in the characterization. 
This is less subtle than in some of the tales, and is outlined in bold, 
black strokes. While such little as exists in other versions of this story 
is chiefly of the woman, it is on the husband (much as Kittredge and 
Root intimate) that the teller expends most of his unloving care. 
January’s advanced age, so far as we can see, is among the fresh addi- 
tions to the story. While persons of far more than his sixty years were 
not at all uncommon in the Middle Ages, and while the mortality in 
excess of that of today was doubtless mostly in the early years of life, 
it is probable, since the strifes and strains of adult life began then 
from five to ten years earlier than now, that January was meant to 
seem a really old man. But here, considering the mood of the poem, 
was a difficulty. An old man whose young wife plays him false has al- 
ways, it is true, been regarded as fair game for ridicule, and is so 
treated in the Miller’s tale; but not a loving old man who has become 
blind, unless by the very hard-hearted. Therefore the sour narrator 
heeds off any possible sympathy for January by a full-length portrait 
beginning in the fourth line of the poem.* That we must needs despise 
what should be pitiful fixes the mood. All his life he has been a lecher, 
described in rather gross terms, and the narrator professes uncertainty 
whether his belated desire for matrimony is due to religious motives 
or to dotage (1253). Indeed, were this a historical and not an imag- 
inary narrative, one might well suspect that his success with his light- 
o’-loves had departed, and that his exhibit of repentance and his sud- 
den enthusiasm about marriage were a briefly buoyant escape from 
humiliation and despair. Senile lechery seems to anybody repulsive, 
ridiculous at best. It is characteristic of him that his description of 
various kinds of women is in terms of things to eat, that it is when he 
is in bed that he thinks over his candidates for bride, and that he weds 
a woman of no rank whose chief points are her youth and alluring 
figure; although interest in receiving a dowry was quite frank in the 
Middle Ages, he submits instead to giving a strict marriage settle- 
ment, and this in spite of the skilful negotiations of his marriage 


3 Likewise the Canon's Yeoman's tale heads off sympathy from the priest-victim. 
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brokers. He cannot get over the idea that sex is always humorous; he 
practices the sensual stare, identifies virtue and innocence with igno- 
rance, evidently aspires to the thrill of training his bride to be knowing 
in Venus’ school, can hardly repress his impatience, and finds intense 
pleasure in insincere sentimental compassion over what is in store for 
her.‘ His folly is even less spared than his self-indulgence. He is so 
determined that the facts about women, men, and life shall be as he 
wishes them to be that his toadies find it safe to lay it on with a trow- 
el. He seems to be one of the unfortunate inheritors of prosperity and 
adulation who believe that after a lifetime on the wrong path they can 
easily find and enjoy the right one. The point of momentary pathos 
where he would obtain the pears for May and cannot—‘Allas, allas, 
that I am blynd!’”’—is instantly spoiled by his ridiculous posture, 
crouching with the tree in his arms, that he may prevent any lover 
from following, and that from his back she may climb up to her lover 
who is already there above (2339-49). His folly is due to his egotism, 
and it is on this that the most unerring delicate strokes are spent. 
Though he is superficially well bred,* in the two scenes where he con- 
sults his friends as to his marriage the asking of advice is shown, per- 
haps for the first time in literature, as motived unconsciously but 
entirely by the itch to talk about one’s own affairs. With portentous 
solemnity he announces his intentions, laps up Placebo’s fulsome 
speech, can hardly sit through Justinus’ counsel of caution and moder- 
ation, but at once turns again to Placebo. When he has settled on 
May, he thinks every other man’s wit so bad that there cana be no more 
to say, and when he next meets them he drops the veil and requests 
that none shall oppose him. The decision of the conferences naturally 
is that he shall marry whom and when he pleases. His egotism will not 
even die with him, for he is one of those spouses who desire for a young 
mate a lifelong widowhood. At the end he is deluded no more by May’s 
presence of mind than by his own vanity which recoils from an unwel- 
come truth.’ 

4 LI. 1418-22; 1581, 1599; 1601-2, 1625-26, 1692, 1696-98, 2166; 1594; 1750-63, 1828— 
30. 

5 LI. 1478-1518, 1916-19, 2066. 


* Ll. 1766-67, 1813-15. 
7 LI. 1399 (‘With face sad his tale he hath hem toold"’); 1566 ff. (‘* ‘Wel!’ quod this 
Januarie, ‘and hastow sayd?’ "’); 1575-76, 1605-10, 1618-20. 1691-92, 2077-80. 
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With so repulsive and fatuous a husband there was danger that a 
certain amount of sympathy would be turned to the faithless wife, the 
sort of danger Chaucer also anticipated in other poems. This was 
averted by making May not worse than January but hardly a person 
at all. No one can pity a lay-figure. She is scarcely described, rarely 
speaks, and before the end has not a thought or a feeling except the 
most obvious. Whatever traits she has are learned of only by infer- 
ence, and neither deserve nor invite sympathy. We infer inevitably 
that she is mercenary, and are so informed by hints; she is hypocritical 
enough to be a reasonably good actress in playing the game with sim- 
pering blandness, as she sits “‘with so benyngne a chiere,’”’ meeker than 
Queen Esther; that she accepts her lot with cold scorn is implied in 
other hints—God knew what she thought when she saw her most 
filthy bargain caroling in his shirt, and whether she thought his love- 
making paradise or hell, and later in one breath she tearfully protests 
her fidelity and signs to Damian; that she is sensual with normal 
stimulus is shown by her instant response to Damian after only four 
days of marriage.* All possibility of glamor in the amour is destroyed 
by the fact that the place she needlessly selects for reading their first 
love letter is a privy, and that she tears it up and throws it therein— 
another infallible indication of the mood intended by the poet. What- 
ever this tale is, it is not a love story. “Fresh” and “benign” are the 
two words constantly used of her; that so blooming a girl can be so un- 
scrupulous is the bitterest stroke of all. She plays on the not wholly 
infirm January’s belated but sincere desire for an heir by the silly pre- 
tense that her longing for the little green pears in early June is the 
longing of pregnancy. Her tears, like her excuses, are ready on tap.'° 
She recalls such a portrayal of soulless sensuality as the figure of 
Astarte in John Sargent’s mural in the Boston Public Library. 

Damian is even more of a paper doll. Possibly Chaucer disliked to 
consort intimately even in imagination with sneaking people; he had 
much to learn from some writers of today. Further, the personality of 
January, which, together with the situation, is Chaucer’s main inter- 
est, stands out the better against an unfigured background; the 


8 LI. 1270, 1696-98, 2172-74; 1742-45; 1851-54, 1964, 2187-2209; 1893, 1982-85. 


* Ll. 1950-54. 
10 LJ. 1437-40, 1448-49, 2335-37; 2187. 
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technique here is not expansion but concentration. However little 
guilt attached, in the view of fashionable readers and writers in the 
later Middle Ages, to the young woman who entered on a mariage de 
convenance and took a lover, still less attached to him. But for Damian 
any interest or sympathy is impossible. He goes through the motions 
expected in fashionable literature from a youth newly in love; he cov- 
ets May at once, takes to his bed, writes verses, as to the consumma- 
tion of his desires merely does as he is bid, and after the exposure 
leaves the exculpation to May." The timidity and lack of enterprise 
are here in plenty which seem to have been so attractive to the master- 
ful dame of the later Middle Ages, at least to read about. We infer 
that he is good-looking and well bred, but that is all. The male type 
which Chaucer elaborated with so much sympathy in Troilus, and 
with tolerant amusement in Aurelius, could not be treated with more 
negligent indifference than here. His tricks of a dandy and his pleas- 
antness to everyone read like a parody on Chaucer’s earlier account of 
the ennobling effect on Troilus of his happy love. In the garden he is 
in the ludicrous posture of squatting under a bush to wait in safety 
from January’s jealous hands and ears;!? as with January and persons 
in other tales, so here, Chaucer heightens moral degradation by de- 
grading physically. If in the Franklin’s tale Chaucer had outgrown 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘conventions of courtly love,” in the 
Merchant’s he arrantly turned against them. Much water had flowed 
under the bridge since he wrote the Troilus; compared with these two 
tales, it reads like the work of a much younger and more inexperi- 
enced though comprehensive and potent spirit. 

The only other human personalities in the tale are January’s two 
friends, Placebo and Justinus. The former is merely the ‘‘yes-man,”’ 
who flatters in order to serve his own ends, who perceives his patron’s 
desires and gives corresponding advice, and affects indignation at the 
honest man who tells the truth. His name, of course, was then a 
familiar and clever joke; the first word of an antiphon in the vespers 
of the dead, ‘‘Placebo Domino in regione viventium,” it lent itself to a 
sour pleasantry, repeated by Chaucer’s Parson and by the friar in the 
Sumner’s tale. The extraordinary speech in which, before his patron 


u L]. 1774, 1779, 1881, 2116-21, 2208-16, 2368-2410. 
#2 L}. 2011-17, 2155, 2208; TC, I, 1072-85; III, 1772-1806. 
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and all, he glories in his methods and motives in flattering (1491-1505) 
must be taken merely as an example of a not rare medieval literary 
usage—the confession. Just as the soliloquy, hardly practiced in real 
life by sane people, was used by the Elizabethan playwright as a dra- 
matic means of conveying essential and completely trustworthy infor- 
mation to the audience, so was the public confession used by medieval 
dramatic narrators. To say nothing of Jean de Meun and William 
Dunbar, Chaucer himself uses it with the Wife of Bath and the Can- 
on’s Yeoman, with the Pardoner and the Sumnéf’s friar. We are by no 
means called upon to believe that all of these would in actual life have 
said all which they say. This self-exhibition of a flatterer is merely 
another specimen of the teller’s slashing bitterness which sweeps far 
beyond the protagonists. Nothing defines the teller’s feeling better 
than the fact that the sole human being in the poem to whom he gives 
his own power of attorney is the other friend, Justinus; the world-worn 
disillusioned who has not lost his internal peace, who has learned res- 
ignation by expecting little, and gives the wisest advice he thinks has 
any chance of being accepted. The best of his gibes from his own ex- 
perience is that among the privileges of matrimony are its abundant 
opportunities for the virtue of penitence (1665-67). The most sympa- 
thetic line in the whole poem introduces his final reply to January: 

























Justinus, which that hated his folye. 





The only other composed and placid note in the poem is not among 
men at all. January and May have their divine counterparts in Pluto 
and Proserpina. It was doubtless Chaucer’s unerring tact and taste 
which led him to substitute this pair for the Lord God and St. Peter 
(as in the Novellino), or Jove and Mercury or Venus (who figure else- 
where). It was fitting in so gray a tale to choose not the bright Olym- 
pians but the dusky gods of Hades. It is true that, to preserve a mod- 
ern tone, he calls them king and queen of fairye, following the practice 
of such popularizers of the classic as the early English lay and ballad 
of Orfeo, but Chaucer knew better. Proserpina is the tart feminist who 
to win equality with man will use the most feminine of methods, and 
by all means has the last word. The deceitful and the unfair in the 
feminine is indeed eternal; heaven does not redress the balance of 
earth. This same solidarity of women in unfairness to men had been 
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hit off by Justinus in his account of her women friends’ championship 
of his own wife, whom he himself can merely patiently endure (1550). 
Pluto, though he knows it hopeless, gives January his chance, but to 
restore bodily sight is bootless when the eyes of the mind are darkened. 
He is the man of power who tolerates with amusement and possibly a 
dash of admiration his wife’s irrational and immoral tactics, because 
he values peace more than trivial victory. This is the only part of the 
poem where the sarcasms approach good nature. 

The alterations made by Chaucer in the plot, chiefly the addition of 
all that precedes the blindness, mostly promote the characterization. 
January’s folly and egotism are exhibited by the conferences with 
Placebo and Justinus;!* the details of the legal preliminaries to the 
marriage emphasize the bride’s mercenary motive; those of the mar- 
riage itself give opportunity for irony. Sara and Rebecca, held up in 
good faith as models in the prayer Deus qui potestate virtutis in the 
nuptial mass, one need not forget show their ‘““wysdom and trouthe”’ in 
the book of Genesis, the one in meanly driving away a husband’s re- 
spectable concubine and firstborn son, the other in deceiving a blind 
husband in behalf of an equally deceitful child. Many additions to in- 
cident and speech contribute to dramatic irony (of which Chaucer is 
one of the masters in English),!* to the harsh contrast between the 
realities and January’s conscious expectations. Of the dramatic irony 
he is the sole victim. The most brilliant case has been recorded before 
—a “yong thynge’”’ can be molded like warm wax in the hands, thinks 
January; he does not know the next appearance of warm wax will be 
in the hands of his own young thing, nor for what purpose—counter- 
feiting the garden key. His shaky confidence in his own masculinity 
and his compassion for May prove misplaced; her actual sentiments 
are in keen contrast with what he expects in her."* As if to enforce fur- 

13 Incident and wording full of reminiscences of Melibeus, Deschamps’ Miroir de mariage, 
M. Capella’s De nuptiis, and other works (on the use of the second throughout the Mer- 
chant’s tale, see Lowes in Modern philology, VIII, 165-86). 

14G. C. Dempster, Dramatic irony in Chaucer (Stanford University, 1932); Univ. of 
Calif. chronicle, XXV, 213-15. Mrs. Dempster’s sure and delicate analysis shows his chief 
predecessors with this device to be Boccaccio and the authors of the fabliauz. Little of 
the irony in this tale has escaped her keen eye (pp. 46-58) ; I omit most which she records. 
The most complete and careful collection and discussion of similar tales are in two forth- 
coming studies by her. 


15 Li, 1429-30, 2117. 
16 LI. 1458-66, 1752-61, 1807-12, 1851-54, 1964. 
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ther a different view of love from that which is so heartfelt in the 
Troilus, January himself unconsciously plays the part of Pandar to 
his own undoing in bringing the lovers together; though like a tyrant 
irritated for a moment by Damian’s fancied neglect of him, his tem- 
porary elation, the cheap expansive kindliness of the gratified sensu- 
alist praised by his toadies, plays into the lover’s hand. Damian need 
not fear that May will betray him.'’ The bodily blindness which 
smites January, and even the cure of it, are a mere nothing to his per- 
manent mental blindness.'* Until near the end there is no touch of 
humor without more than a touch of mordancy; no one who grasps the 
whole, no reader except an exceedingly casual one, can think it a piece 
of irresponsible amusement. But of the end one might so think. Here 
the full intensity of the bitterness seems to have evaporated, the strain 
needed to relax, as if one might as well make the best of things and 
helplessly laugh; and thus the complete triumph of May. But there is 
another justification for her triumph. The deep-down more than merely 
worldly meaning of the whole poem is the inexorable chastisement for 
stubborn shutting the eyes to facts, and with this sound if one-sided 
philosophy May is the true heroine, well adjusted to her particular 
world, which allows the male nothing better than the gray peace of 
Justinus and Pluto. Yet the harshness has hardly abated, and in a 
half-dozen spots toward the end is even heightened by a new clashing 
of emotions, the creeping-in of a little truly Chaucerian compassion for 
January. 

Not the least of his satisfactions no doubt the writer found in the 
style, which completely fits the cold intelligence of the whole. Chaucer 
never wrote more brilliantly. Scarcely anywhere do we find so many 
of those unified couplets, balanced and antithetical,!® the force of 
which he had learned from the Latin elegiac distich, the closed couplet 
of Ovid; which the sixteenth century was to learn again from the same 
master, and hand on to the seventeenth for developing—overdevelop- 
ing. The style, and these couplets, were probably what most attracted 


17 LI. 1898-1925, 1942-43. 


18 LI]. 1598, 2109-10. 

19 This statement is based on an unpublished dissertation by Mrs. M. A. Hill, at Stan- 
ford University, 1924, ‘‘A study of rhetorical balance in Chaucer,” partly printed in 
PMLA, XLII, 845-61; see also G. P. Shannon, ‘“‘Grimald’s heroic couplet," ibid., XLV, 
532-42 (part of another Stanford University dissertation). 
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the youthful Pope to paraphrase this congenial poem. In Chaucer 
they are an occasional embellishment, the more forceful not only be- 
cause used merely when most fitting, but also because with him first 
appearing in English. In the irony there is one peculiar practice, espe- 
cially in the grave exordium of the narrator, in which he affects as his 
own the pious hopes and ridiculous optimisms which swarm in Janu- 
ary’s mind. Repeatedly the glaze of unreality seems too weak to hold 
in the powerful feeling beneath. Ironic control is shattered by the 
direct blow or brazen sneer. As to wedlock, 
“Tn this world it is a paradys”’; 

Thus seyde this olde knyght, that was so wys. 

To take a wyf it is a glorious thyng, 

And namely whan a man is oold and hoor. 

A wyf wol laste, and in thyn hous endure,— 

Wel lenger than thee list, paraventure. 

Justinus, which that hated his folye. 


Whan tendre youthe hath wedded stoupying age, 
There is swich myrthe that it may nat be writen.” 


In meditatione sua exarsit ignis, et locutus est in lingua sua. One cannot 
but picture a volcanic crater, the black rough floor burst now and 
again by a spurt of white-hot lava. Further, the teller’s bitterness is so 
intense that it runs amuck at everything. The clergy, he implies, are 
no chaster than the laity.2" With such a married life to follow, religion 
itself is bemocked in the marriage rite (said to have made all secure 
enough—with ceremonial), and the benediction of the nuptial bed, and 
high mass just before Damian’s successful wooing, and January ex- 
pressing his lust in the words of Solomon’s Song, then commonly inter- 
preted by the love of Christ for his church—‘‘olde lewed wordes,” the 
narrator calls these words of the Holy Ghost. He even—and this is 
hard to forgive him—compares January’s roar (ridiculous word) on 
seeing the lovers in the tree to a mother’s cry over her dying child.” 
Nothing is sacred. The early part is full of double meanings, and for- 


20 LL). 1265-66, 1268-69, 1317-18, 1655, 1738-39. 

2 L). 1251, 1322. As said elsewhere, I believe it an error to take these as implying 
sincere praise of the clergy. But if, as is likely, the tale was originally intended as a retort 
to the present Shipman's told by the Wife of Bath, sarcasms against the unchastity of the 
clergy were especially fitting. 

2 LI. 1708, 1819, 1894, 2138-49, 2364-65. 
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ward allusions which differ from the dramatic irony only in not being 
directly attributed to the characters. 

And namely whan a man is oold and hoor, 

Thanne is a wyf the fruyt of his tresor; 
the best of his treasures, yes, but the mercenary wife was the product 
of his treasure. A wife’s submissiveness and attentions to her infirm 
husband prove here to be only in appearance. The warnings of The- 
ophrastus, rejected with affected indignation by the narrator, are ful- 
filled. A husband cannot be deceived who takes his wife’s advice, but 
can always boldly keep his head up; it is at the urging of May that 
they follow Damian into the garden, and are there disgraced. The 
scriptural heroines adduced as models were all deceivers of their 
men.” Throughout there is no end to this sort of thing. It seemed like 
fayerye to look at May; at once her later fairy ally Proserpina comes 
to mind. The narrator affects apprehensiveness lest she may reject 
and denounce Damian. Chaucer’s “favorite line,” the softly Italianate 

Pitee renneth soone in gentil herte, 


appears in a connection, as has been said, which turns its milk of hu- 
man kindness sour; no one can suppose that Chaucer means sincerely 
to attribute to May any womanly tender-heartedness.** Most of these 
further meanings come naturally to the reader, and, there is no reason 
to doubt, were intended. There are no cheap surprises; all is close knit 
and prepared. In spite of all this, the narrator is by no means wholly 
in the grip of an emotion, but is its master. With all his concentration 
he admits slight impersonal touches of imposing decoration, even gusts 
of fresh air from the open heavens, especially in the defining of times 
and influences by the movements of the planets;* also in mere glimpses 
of ritual and stately festivity. In the combination of Christian lan- 
guage and ceremonial with pagan mythology—Bacchus as January’s 
butler, Venus with her nuptial firebrand dancing, Pluto and Proser- 
pina at large in the garden—there is also something both Italian and 


23 Ll. 1269-70, 1288-92 and 1381-82, 1294-1310 and 2172-74, 1356-58 and 2135, 1362-— 
74. Chaucer omits those who were not such, among these heroines in the books he had 
been reading. 

24 LI. 1743, 2039, etc.; 1872-74; 1986 (cf. 1995), 1987-94. E. Meyer seems to mistake 
the teller’s attitude toward May (Stud. z. engl. philol., XLVIII, 138). Indeed pretty much 
everyone who has judged the tale seems to the present writer to have gone astray except 
only G. L. Kittredge. 

% Ll. 1795-99, 1885-87, 1969-70, 2220-24. 
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delicately fantastic,” as there is (though not so delicately) in the plot. 
All this just saves the poet from any accusation of taking his story too 
seriously. 

He chose an Italian setting. January was born and presumably 
lives in Pavia, a little south of Milan, the old Lombard capital which 
Chaucer is likely enough to have visited in 1378. We find the Italian 
custom of siesta.2”7 Damian has a characteristic Italian name, most 
familiar as that of one of two early martyrs (Cosmas and Damian), 
Romans in one tradition, commemorated in the canon of the Roman 
mass and even the medieval English; also as that of St. Peter Damian, 
Italian reformer of the eleventh century. There were sex and even 
priapean elements in the popular cult of San Damiano in Italy,”* but 
it is impossible to say whether Chaucer was aware of them, though we 
have noticed his mention of Priapus. Justinus, Justyn, obviously is so 
named because, with him and Placebo, videbitis quid sit inter justum et 
impium,—videntur mihi sermones tui boni et justi; justus corresponding 
to the “righteous”’ of the English Bible. Found elsewhere in the later 
empire, Justinus is the name of various saints, but chiefly in Italy, and 
Giustino has long been a characteristic and not rare Italian name. 
There is no reason to believe that Chaucer learned the tale with an 
Italian locale; nor in his less dignified tales does he habitually consider 
the original setting in choosing his own. He is prone to place the more 
homely near home, the most romantic in remote climes, the sophisti- 
cated or fantastic sometimes in the more familiar parts of Western 
Europe; for the Merchant’s, Lombardy is not inevitable, but is fitting 
enough. Several matters may have made him think of Italy. The like- 
liest known source is in the Italian Novellino (though localized no- 
where). He may have had Boccaccio and one of his peculiar veins in 
mind. Why did he name the young wife May and the old husband 
January? May and December have been familiar in modern times as 
nicknames for such a pair, but I find no sign of them earlier than the 


2% LL). 1700-1721, 1819, 2192 , 2242-52, 2282-2302; 1722-28, 1777-78, 2038-41, 2227- 
32. There may be hints here from the Roman de la rose (‘‘Soc. anc. t. franc.,’’ ll. 3424— 
28); Ovid Metam. iv. 758-59; x. 6, etc. At the end of As you like it and the Tempest there 
is a like imaginative appearance of the gods at a wedding. On the survival of pagan usages 
at weddings in Italy in early Christian times see J. W. Draper, Intellect. devel. (New York, 
1876), I, 359. It has been suggested that the sylphs in Pope’s Rape of the lock are a 
reminiscence from his familiarity with the Merchant's tale. 

27 LI. 1926-28, 1956-57. 
2G. J. Laing, Survivals of Roman religion (New York, 1931), p. 76. 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, nor outside England, and they 
may well be an altered derivative from the Merchant’s tale itself. 
Boccaccio’s Filocolo is believed to have been familiar to him, and con- 
tains the close analogue to the Franklin’s tale which many believe its 
source; here, it will be remembered, the task required of the lover is a 
garden in January blooming as in May. The garden which figures so 
largely in most versions of the fruit-tree story might well have caused 
Chaucer’s mind to dart back to this May garden in January, and in 
Italy. Indeed, what frosty old January hopes for is a May garden 
blooming in himself. Finally, I would recall what I said long ago as to 
possible reminiscence from Boccaccio’s juvenile Ameto. This has not 
been proved, let us say emphatically, but is in no way improbable, and 
should not be denied. One sometimes reminds himself that when a 
possible relation cannot be rigidly proved it may be wiser to suspend 
judgment than to deny it. There seems great likelihood that during 
Chaucer’s visits of probably three or four months in Italy he would 
read many books which would be too costly to buy and carry back 
with him to England; this fact, and his remarkably retentive memory 
for what struck him, may explain certain of the resemblances in his 
works to Boccaccio’s, including the Decameron, even after the lapse of 
years. The husband’s old age is in no other version of the story*® and 
in no subsidiary source, and, unlike his blindness, is needless in this 
plot. Nor are the loves of an aged man and a young woman at all 
common in the vast field of pre-Chaucerian narrative,*° and so far as I 


29 Except that in two of the remoter he is elderly, a point in them both minor and in- 
consequential (Boccaccio, Decam., VII, 9; Comoedia Lydiae, in E. du Mé6ril, Poésies inéd. 
du M.A. [Paris, 1854], p. 370). 

30 The most detailed accounts are in the second and fifth of the probably sixth-century 
elegies attributed to one Maximianus, certainly known to Chaucer (ed. R. Webster, 
[Princeton, 1900]; Kittredge in Amer. jour. of philol., IX, 84-85; Miss E. Rickert, Mod. 
philol., XXIX, 266; Coffman, Speculum, IX, 250-53; the last, in his article on old age, 
not, it is true, in medieval stories, has nothing else relevant here); but the details, far 
coarser, are unlike Chaucer's. Jealous husbands abound in later medieval literature; I 
find them old (presented without detail) in the lais of Yonec and Guigemar, the Comoedia 
Lydiae (mentioned above, and see Faral in Romania, L, 321-85), and one of the twenty 
and more chansons de malmariée (which have little detail and coarseness; K. Bartsch, A/r. 
Romanzen u. Pastour. (Leipzig, 1870), p. 13). The 150-200 fabliauz are seldom as subtle 
even as this; husbands are rough and stupid, and sometimes jealous (have reason to be), 
but I find none shown as old, lovers need no such help; still less are there any details of 
senile love-making. In a dozen or two of the most familiar medieval collections of fabulae, 
exempla, anecdotes, and tales, mostly Latin, there are a good number of cases of the 
jealous husband and sometimes the familiar ‘‘triangle.'’ I find the husband old in only 
four cases—in John of Capua’s Directorium hum. vitae (no jealousy, no lover; Hervieux, 
Fabul. lat., V, 233); in one or two tales in the Dolopathos and the Septem sapientes—Gibbosi 
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see, if found at all, are mostly barely mentioned. But by no means so 
in Ameto. The most marked resemblance here is in the bedroom 
scenes and the nymph Agapes’ account of her life (not the fruit-tree 
story, though not dissimilar) and in her rich old bridegroom’s physical 
senility. His early lascivious life, his flatteries to his bride, his bent 
figure, prickly beard, lean and flabby neck, his endearments, his feeble- 
ness, and use of external means to rouse his ardor, and the extremely 
opposite emotions of groom and bride are alike in the two, though 
more memorable and repulsive in Boccaccio.** A man of observation 
and imagination might have invented all this, as Boccaccio did—I am 
far from belittling this fact; yet so many of such recurrences are sur- 
prising if mere coincidence. It would not be hard to believe that the 
savagery of the Merchant’s tale was a masculine Englishman’s retort 
to the young Italian author’s effeminate insincerity and sentimental 
voluptuousness. Boccaccio was not yet the manful original genius he 
turned out later. In several ways we may be reminded of William 
Wycherley three centuries after Chaucer, especially in The plain deal- 
er, and his attitude toward his contemporaries. 

By this time, if not before, it will be granted that the Merchant’s tale 
among Chaucer’s works is anything but typical or characteristic. It 
would be confusing to compare it with works by Juvenal or Swift or 
Byron or Samuel Butler, or with De Maupassant’s Boule de suif; but 
it has more of their spirit than of that of him for whom the epithets so 
usual as to be almost shopworn are tolerant, charitable, genial. Any 
pontifical explanation would be far too bold. To attribute the tale to 


(no lover), Juvenis femina (jealousy and lover); in Gesta Romanorum, cap. 121 (rich, old, 
jealous husband, lover but no liaison; ed. A. Keller). In no case is there amorous detail. 
Robinson serviceably refers to T. M. Chotzen's Recherches sur ... Dafydd ab Gwilym (Paris, 
1927; see pp. 242, 244-46), Chaucer’s Welsh contemporary, in whom and whose fellow- 
bards not only jealous husbands but old and feeble and rich ones figure; but is not this due 
to Dafydd’s own paramour being forced to marry such a husband (Dict. nat. biogr.)— 
besides being outside Chaucer's field of knowledge? In this field the incongruities of 
amorous old men and young women seem not yet to have become vulgar cues for laughter. 
In later times we find something in general similar, as in the Commedia dell’ Arte, and (as 
Mr. E. D. Lyon shows me) in Hans Sachs; also in fifteenth-century England under 
Chaucer's influence (J. O. Halliwell, Select minor poems of John Lydgate (Percy Soc., 1840], 
pp. 27 ff.). I find none but very faint parallels in classical Latin, or in any other references 
adduced by the commentators. Mch. T. and Ameto, so far as | find, stand quite apart and 
alone. Chaucer is far from presenting a hackneyed situation. 

31 Magheri-Moutier (ed.), XV, 123-25; and see Anglia, XXXVII, 100-106. H. M. 
Cummings (Indebtedness of Chaucer's works to... . Boccaccio (Cincinnati, 1916], p. 36), 
in spite of his desire to be judicial and just, does not come to grips with the real point here. 
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some time of bitterness and disillusion in the poet’s own life would be 
no wiser than Dowden’s oversimple explanation of certain of Shak- 
spere’s plays. Doubtless Chaucer at times had had in his proper person 
something of the feeling so vivid in the poem, but there is no reason to 
ascribe this here to anything but his active imagination. He may have 
been deceived as Argus was, but, as he says himself of this, 


Passe over is an ese, I sey namoore. 


Nor is the writing of such a tale for the Merchant called for by any- 
thing in the account of him in the general Prologue, nor sufficiently by 
his own prologue. An adequate dramatic introduction is afforded by 
the account there of his disappointing first two months of marriage, 
and by hostility to lustful clerics, aged lechers, and women who betray 
merchant-husbands, excited by the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and her in- 
tended telling of the present Shipman’s tale. But there is nothing in 
sight to make inevitable the telling by so composed a personage of so 
ruthless a story, still less to explain Chaucer’s writing it. 

The best motive to think of is a purely literary one. Chaucer has no 
more marked trait of manner than his varieties of tone, pitch, key, 
mode—each fulfilled with equal ease and adequacy. No one word fits 
perfectly; what is meant is his own attitude to a poem, his own emo- 
tional reaction to its matter, degree of identification of himself with it, 
and the kind of response which he desired from his readers. It is hard 
to think of any narrative poet who approaches him in this sign of vir- 
tuosity. To confine ourselves to the Canterbury tales, the Knight’s tale 
is gallant and poetically decorative, but detached; the Miller’s, 
Reeve’s, and Sumner’s keen on the surface and light-heartedly animal; 
the Shipman’s more refined and worldly, more disillusioned; the Man 
of Law’s leisurely, imposing, and aloof, rhetorically rather than po- 
etically decorative; the Prioress’ heartfelt and maternal; the Nwun’s 
Priest’s full of variety of tempo, and humorous enjoyment; the Par- 
doner’s simple yet full of deep insight, and matchless for uncanny 
mystery; the Wife of Bath’s subordinating romance to ethical clarity 
and grasp of personalities; the Friar’s surface-satire but with darts of 
discernment; the Clerk’s slow and sympathetic, subordinating human 
reality to ideal beauty; the Squire’s romantic yet lifelike wall-painting ; 
the Franklin’s an exquisite blend of reality and the ideal, of the mar- 
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velous and the homely; the Second Nun’s entering with imaginative 
sympathy into an ideal largely bygone even to Chaucer. We need not 
suppose that he was often consciously on the hunt for an unpracticed 
mode; rather that his informing instinct ever pushing on— 


My besy gost, that thursteth alwey newe— 


divined possibilities of fresh expression in each fresh matter. Thus the 
Merchant’s tale, like the Shipman’s in refinement ending in grossness, 
goes far beyond it in seriousness, disillusionment, imagination, hardly 
restrained emotion. It expresses not at all Chaucer’s everyday person- 
ality, and perhaps but little of his experience of life; it is a firm em- 
bodiment of a mood in the imagination. No doubt he thoroughly 
enjoyed his savagery, for the unwontedness and the chance for irony 
and brilliance; and its level of fantasy keeps the tale from being too far 
out of character. The more its people alienate us from humanity, the 
nearer it draws us to their versatile and kindly creator in admiration 
and fellow-feeling. Therefore the last impression of the Merchant’s tale 
is not repugnant. Cold makes us aware of warmth, and something 
purely acrid heightens the worth of his prevailing clemency. Chaucer 
did not unreflectingly follow a compelling temperament, but was 
aware of his course. 
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"ANNEE 1828 avait été fort triste pour Dominique: désargenté, 
découragé, il avait ruminé des idées de mort et rédigé en 
quelques mois quatre testaments, pitoyables témoignages de sa 

lassitude et de sa misére. L’amour méme, |’amour physique du moins, 
ne le soulageait pas de l’accablement qu’il trainait, sous des dehors 
prospéres, depuis l’abandon de Menti: «<Beyle est gros et gras,» 
écrivait Mérimée 4 Sutton Sharpe son compére, le 8 janvier 1829, 
«mais quand par hasard il voit sa maitresse, il est triste pour toute la 
soirée.»' Les premiers mois de 1829 vont lui rendre la vie. 

Dés le début de février, il reprend courage: «6 février 1829, seen 
a new hope».? Dans son coeur toujours inquiet, toujours décu, il a 
senti de nouveau s’éveiller l’espérance—l’espérance, immanquable 
prélude de l’amour imminent, s’il faut en croire le docte Lisio Vis- 
conti: «Il suffit d’un trés petit degré d’espérance pour causer la 
naissance de |’amour. L’espérance peut ensuite manquer au bout de 
deux ou trois jours, l’amour n’en est pas moins né.»* Et dés que 
l'amour est né, la premiére cristallisation commence, a laquelle suc- 
céde bientét le doute, qui 4 son tour déclenche la seconde cristallisa- 
tion, celle dont on ne guérit pas: «On voit 4 chaque instant qu’il 
s’agit d’étre aimé ou de mourir.»* Alors, si discret qu’on soit, on ne 
saurait donner longtemps le change 4 ses amis: le 23 mars, Mérimée 
se fait un malin plaisir d’annoncer 4 Sutton Sharpe: «Nous avons 
découvert une dame auprés de laquelle Ancilla n’est plus qu’une étoile 
de troisiéme grandeur. B[eyle] en est amoureux fou et il y passe 
toutes ses soirées; c’est une femme fort extraordinaire, trés spirituelle, 
jolie et brouillée avec son mari. Elle n’a que 24 ans. D’ailleurs elle 
fait profession d’une grande franchise et elle cause de tout comme un 


1A. Paupe, «Seize lettres inédites de Prosper Mérimée 4 Sutton Sharpe», Mercure de 
France, LXXXVII (16 septembre 1910), 195. 

2 Promenades dans Rome (Paris: Delaunay, 1829), exemplaire Serge André, I, gardes a 
la fin du volume, fol. 9. Cf. ci-dessous note 46. 

3 Del’ Amour, 6d. D. Muller et P. Jourda (Paris: Champion, 1926), I, 25. 

4 Ibid., livre I, chap. ii, iii et iv passim, et p. 26. 
[MopERN PuiLoLocy, May, 1936] 383 
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homme.»® Vingt-quatre ans, 6 Roméo... Pauvre Dominique, avec 
ses quarante-six ans sonnés! Vers le milieu d’avril, en corrigeant les 
épreuves du premier volume des Promenades dans Rome, il jette au 
bas d’une page, 4 la fin d’une note sur Montesquieu, cette confidence 
désenchantée: «Primavera del Ventinove; L forsanscrit and jea. 
46», qu’il faut sans doute lire: «Primavera del Ventinove; L{ove] for 
Sanscrit and jealousy]. 46 [years old]», autrement dit: «Printemps de 
1829; amour pour Sanscrit et jalousie. 46 ans».6 Le barbon s’est 
découvert un rival, un jeune rival sans doute; et le voila 4 la torture: 
«Dans cet état la fureur nait facilement; l’on ne se rappelle plus qu’en 
amour posséder n’est rien, c’est jouir qui fait tout; l’on s’exagére le 
bonheur du rival, l’on s’exagére l’insolence que lui donne ce bonheur, 
et l’on arrive au comble des tourments, c’est-d-dire 4 |’extréme mal- 
heur, empoisonné encore d’un reste d’espérance.»’ En fait, il en perd 
la téte, et les Promenades en pitissent. Le 19 avril, jour de Paques, il 
chéme, non point certes pour louer le Seigneur et célébrer la Résur- 
rection, mais bien parce que, comme naguére 4 Milan du temps de 
Métilde, il est trop obsédé de son amour pour avoir la téte 4 travailler: 
«The day of paq. 1829, nopr. bylov», notera-t-il deux mois plus tard, 
en un jargon qu’il faut sans doute interpréter ainsi: «The day of 
Paques 1829, no pr[oofs] by lov[e]», c’est 4 dire: «Le jour de Paques 
1829, pas [de corrections] d’épreuves par amour».’ Au début de juin, 


’ Mérimée 4 Sutton Sharpe, Paris, 23 mars 1829, Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles 
acquisitions francaises 12281, fol. 5 (inexactement publié par A Paupe, article cité, pp. 
197-98). Dés le 8 février, Mme Ancelot reprochait 4 Beyle d’oublier le chemin de la rue 
Saint-Roch. 

* Promenades dans Rome, I, 369, n. 1. Cf. les interprétations différentes proposées par 
D. Muller, «La détresse de Stendhal. A propos de deux notes des Promenades dans Rome», 
Le Divan, mai 1929, pp. 234-39; et A. Caraccio, «Toujours 4 propos de deux notes des 
Promenades dans Rome», ibid., novembre 1929, pp. 434-37. La feuille 7 du tome I (pp. 
97-112) a 6té corrigée le 4 avril; d'autre part les premiéres feuilles du tome II ne semblent 
pas avoir été corrigées avant le début de mai; il est donc probable que la note en question, 
qui se trouve a la premiére page de la feuille 24, date approximativement du milieu d’avril. 

7 De l’' Amour, I, 174. 

8 Promenades dans Rome, II, 460, n. 1. Cf. Bibliothéque de Grenoble, MS R. 5896, 
t. XX, fol. 54, note du 23 décembre 1818: «Aujourd’huy I am too in Liove] pour pouvoir 
travailler»; et ibid., fol. 55, note du 7 janvier 1819: «Du 22 Dbre [1818] au 7 Janv. 1819 je 
n'ai rien écrit by love». I prétera d'ailleurs en 1830 4 Julien Sorel la méme obsession amou- 
reuse: cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, 6d. J. Marsan (Paris: Champion, 1923), II, 137: «A chaque 
instant, cherchant & s’occuper de quelque affaire sérieuse, sa pensée abandonnait tout, 
et il se réveillait un quart d’heure aprés, le coeur palpitant, la téte troublée, et révant 4 cette 
idée: M’aime-t-elle?»; et ibid., p. 216: «Toute pensée étrangére 4 mademoiselle de la 
Mole lui était devenue odieuse; il était incapable d’écrire les lettres les plus simples.» 
Il en souffrira lui-méme encore en 1840 lors de la «guerre Earline»: cf. Bibliothéque de 
Grenoble, R. 5896, t. XV, fol. 13: «Le dimanche 9 mars Dom{inique] was entiérement dans 
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tout en déclarant bien haut qu’il s’ennuie 4 Paris et ne peut trouver 
un salon amusant, il fait une cour assidue 4 Mme Ancelot, comme 
cette bonne langue de Mérimée le mande le 3 4 Sutton Sharpe;* mais 
il n’est point guéri de son amour pour Sanscrit: quelques semaines 
plus tard, sous la date fictive du 4 décembre 1828, il rend dans les 
Promenades un hommage ingénieux aux perfections de la cruelle, 
qu’il transporte par discrétion 4 Rome: «En 1828, je rencontrais ces 
messieurs chez une dame frangaise, faite pour comprendre ce que le 
génie a de plus élevé; en vain se logeait-elle dans les quartiers les plus 
reculés de Rome, nous faisions chaque soir une lieue dans des rues 
solitaires; ot ne ffit-on pas allé dans l’espoir de rencontrer |’esprit le 
plus vif et le plus imprévu, une franchise parfaite et la plus aimable 
gaieté?»'® La manceuvre réussit. Le dimanche 21 juin, Dominique 
devait encore interrompre ses travaux, non plus cette fois par tour- 
ment d’amour ou torture de jalousie, mais au contraire par excés de 
bonheur: il s’agit bien de corriger des épreuves! c’est tout juste s’il 
prend le temps de consigner en une note lapidaire, au bas d’une page, 
un événement pour lui 4 jamais mémorable: «The 21 of june nop bywa 
and hap. Ever sanscrit»; ce qu’il faut sans doute déchiffrer ainsi: 
«The 21 of june, no p[roofs] by wa[r] and hap[piness]. Ever Sanscrit»; 
ou en d’autres termes: «Le 21 juin, pas [de corrections] d’épreuves 
par guerre et bonheur. Toujours Sanscrit»." La guerre: on sait ce 
qu’il entend par la: la guerre amoureuse, |’assaut livré aprés d’in- 
génieuses manceuvres d’approche, au terme d’un long siége. Le bon- 
heur: on se rappelle la définition cynique et désespérée qu’il en don- 
nera deux ans plus tard: «Un homme aprés six mois de soins parvient 
& émettre 1/2 once d’une petite liqueur visqueuse; qu’importe au 


la désoccupation ou impossibilité d’attention for nothing produite par le retour de la méme 
idée agréable et inquiétante se présentant 4 chaque instant. Cet état me rappelait la 
situation de 1819 et 1820 in the time of Métilde.» 

* Mérimée & Sutton Sharpe, Paris, 3 juin 1829, manuscrit cité, fol. 6 verso; A. Paupe, 
article cité, p. 198. 

10 Promenades dans Rome, II, 455: cette page appartient 4 la feuille 29 du tome II 
(pp. 449-64), qui a été corrigée vers le 21 juin; cf. ci-dessous note 11. Faut-il rappeler 
qu’en décembre 1828 Beyle était 4 Paris et non point 4 Rome? 

1 Jbhid., p. 460, n. 1; mais comme la littérature ne perd jamais tout 4 fait ses droits, il 
ajoute encore a la hate: «Drama forpr. The death of Crescentius», c’est-i-dire: «Drama 
for pr[int] The death of Crescentius» ou: «Drame pour |l’impression: La mort de Crescen- 
tius». Beyle songeait donc & composer des scénes historiques & l'instar de Vitet. La feuille 
27 (pp. 417-32) avait été corrigée vers le 8 juin, comme I'indique une allusion de la page 
429; la feuille 29, & laquelle appartient la page 460, fut apparemment corrigée vers le 21 
juin, comme le montre la note en question. 
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genre humain? Rien assurément; mais pour lui c’est le bonheur, 
c'est la vie.»" 

Cependant les Promenades s’achévent; on les annonce pour le 
1** septembre, et M. de Stendhal songe a s’éloigner pour quelque 
temps de Paris, selon sa prudente habitude. La mort de son cousin 
Daru, apprise par hasard le 8 septembre au matin, achéve de le dé- 
cider. Le soir méme, abandonnant 4 leur destin et les Promenades et 
Sanscrit, il prend la diligence et roule vers Bordeaux, vers Toulouse, 
vers Barcelone.'* 

I] ne rentre 4 Paris qu’a la fin de novembre. Le mercredi 2 décem- 
bre, aprés quelque trois mois de séparation, il revoit enfin Sanscrit; 
mais il découvre auprés d’elle un rival, comme il le note mélancolique- 
ment le lendemain sur un feuillet des Promenades: «December the 
third 1829. I send Vani Vani to M. Ver. Yesterday I speak drama 
with Clar and see Sanscrit the first time after 85 days, and see ohimé 
the Bar.», autrement dit: «December the third 1829. I send Vani(na] 
Vani[ni] to M. Vér[on]. Yesterday I speak drama with Clar[a Gazul] 
and see Sanscrit the first time after 85 days, and see ohimé the 
Bar[on]»; ou enfin: «3 décembre 1829. J’envoie Vanina Vanini & M. 
Véron. Hier je parle théatre avec Mérimée et vois Sanscrit pour la 
premiére fois aprés 85 jours de séparation, et vois hélas le Baron».' 
Quel est done ce malencontreux baron retrouvé en méme temps que 
Sanscrit? Le baron Cuvier, c’est peu probable; le baron Gérard, dont 
le jour de réception était justement le mercredi, c’est possible; mais, 
bien plus vraisemblablement, le baron de Mareste, ce fidéle compa- 
gnon que Beyle rencontre tous les matins au café de Rouen et retrouve 
tous les soirs au théatre ou dans le monde, mais 4 qui il reproche de- 
puis quelque temps un ton de supériorité blessant, et dont il est peut- 
étre un peu jaloux, ayant le talent malheureux de rendre ses amis 
amoureux de ses maitresses et ses maitresses amoureuses de ses amis. 
En tout cas, un mois plus tard leurs relations vont se refroidir sensible- 

12 Beyle a Mareste, Trieste le 23 mars 1831, Correspondance (Paris: Divan, 1934), 
VII, 128-29. 

13 Cf. notre «Stendhal en Espagne», Modern philology, XXXII (August, 1934), 55-56. 


14 Promenades dans Reme, exemplaire cité, I, gardes a la fin du volume, fol. 22 verso, 
au crayon. Cf. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Italien, MS 170, fol. 2, note analogue écrite 
par Beyle au retour de son second voyage dans le Midi commencé le 8 mars et achevé le 22 
juillet 1838: «27 juillet 38. Hier revu Giulia] aprés 140 jours d'absence au moins.» On 
voit qu’en neuf ans il n’avait guére changé. 
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ment, et Beyle abandonnera méme, la mort dans |’Ame, le café de 
Rouen pour le café Lemblin."*» Cependant Dominique réussit peut- 
étre 4 reconquérir l’infidéle. Le 12 janvier 1830 il se réjouit, dans une 
note des Promenades, d’un bonheur qu’il était bien loin de prévoir 
un an auparavant: «Perfection. Que devient son chagrin, s’il en a 
eu pendant vingt ans, pour le malheur si bien réparé?»'® Or, dans la 
langue sacrée des brahmes, Sanscrit n’est-il pas |’équivalent de per- 
fection? 


Quelle est done cette parfaite amante, dont le masque n’a pas en- 
core été soulevé? 

Lorsqu’en novembre et en décembre 1835, en son plus secret con- 
seil et pour établir en toute sincérité le bilan de sa vie, Dominique 
dressera 4 plusieurs reprises, avec un souci évident de scrupuleuse 
exactitude, la liste de toutes les femmes qu’il a aimées, en donnant 
un numéro d’ordre 4 chacune de celles qui par surcroit l’ont honoré 
de leurs bontés, il n’y inscrira que trois noms—et trois numéros— 
pour la période 1821-1830: Menti 4, Giulia 5, Azur 6.17 Mais il est 
inadmissible qu’il ait oublié la femme qui a tourmenté et enchanté 
son coeur pendant prés d’une année, et obsédé son esprit pendant 
l’élaboration des Promenades; il faut done que cet étrange pseudonyme 
de Sanscrit cache une maitresse inscrite sous un autre nom sur cette 
liste: soit Menti, soit Giulia, soit Mme Azur. Or on ne saurait con- 
fondre la Sanscrit de 1829 avee Clémentine Curial, qui a rompu dés 
1826; on ne saurait non plus l’identifier avec Giulia Rinieri, qui certes 
avait depuis 1827 du gofitt pour M. Beyle, mais ne devait passer & 
l’offensive qu’en 1830; il nous faut done reconnaitre en elle, sous un 
autre masque plus cher sans doute et plus secret, les traits familiers de 
Mme Azur, autrement dit d’Alberthe de Rubempré. 

Une objection se présente immédiatement: c’est en 1828, et non 
en 1829, que Beyle lui-méme, dans sa Vie de Henri Brulard, place les 
bréves délices de sa passion pour cette femme aimable.'* Mais sa 
chronologie, nous le savons, est sujette 4 caution: il se trompe d’un an 


15 Souvenirs d'égotisme, 6d. H. Martineau (Paris: Divan, 1927), pp. 102, 21, 19. 
16 Promenades dans Rome, exemplaire cité, I, gardes & la fin, fol. 2. 
17 Vie de Henri Brulard, 6d. H. Debraye (Paris: Champion, 1913), I, 17, 20; II, 222. 


18 Tbid., I, 38. 
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en fixant aprés coup 4 1828, au lieu de 1829, la date de son voyage en 
Espagne et celle de la premiére ébauche de Julien & Marseille; il fait 
par ailleurs une autre confusion du méme ordre en placant en 1829, au 
lieu de 1830, son amour pour Giulia et la nuit mémorable qu’il passa 
chez elle pendant la Révolution de Juillet.’® I] semble donc bien que, 
par précaution réfléchie ou décalage inconscient, Beyle ait antidaté 
d’un an, dans ses journaux intimes, la plupart des événements de 
cette période de sa vie, et notamment sa liaison avee Mme Azur. 
En fait, ni le nom ni les surnoms de Mme de Rubempré n’apparais- 
sent une seule fois en 1828 dans les lettres ou les papiers de Beyle; 
ils s’y multiplient au contraire 4 partir de 1829. C’est le 10 février 
1829, quatre jours aprés avoir découvert son «new hope», que Beyle 
introduit pour la premiére fois dans une lettre une allusion 4 Madame 
Bleue; c’est le 26 février 1829 qu’il griffonne sur la page de garde d’un 
de ses livres ce titre prestigieux, Lady Azur;?° c’est vers le début de 
juin 1829 que, puérile et touchante idolatrie, il signe dans les Prome- 
nades du nom abrégé d’Alberthe de Rubempré, Alb. Rub., sa lettre 
de Rome sur le conclave de Léon XII;”' c’est le 28 juillet 1829 qu’il 
inserit au début de son exemplaire d’Armance l’appellation familiére 
qu’il emploiera si souvent par la suite, Mme Azur.” Ainsi done, 
tandis qu’aucun témoignage contemporain n’atteste que Beyle ait 
connu Mme Azur en 1828, il est évident d’aprés les allusions citées 
plus haut qu’en 1829 il est en relations suivies avec elle depuis le 


19 Sur le premier point, voir notre «Stendhal en Espagne»; sur le second, voir Souvenirs 
d’égotisme, p. 192, et L.-F. Benedetto, Indiscrétions sur Giulia (Paris: Divan, 1934). Vers 
1837, en relisant un de ses manuscrits italiens, Beyle se trompera encore de la méme facon 
en placant rétrospectivement en 1832 le «refus Rietti»: cf. Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds 
Italien, MS 172, fol. 6: «15 mai refus Rietti. 15 mai 1832 le plus grand des bonheurs, ref. 
Rietti». La premiére de ces notes, a l'encre, est contemporaine de l’'événement, que toutes 
les autres notes autographes fixent au 15 mai 1833; la seconde, au crayon, est une inter- 
prétation rétrospective erronée de la premiére. 

20 Beyle 4 Gonssolin, Paris, 10 février 1829, Correspondance, VI, 265; et note autographe 
sur la feuille de garde du Commentaire de Tracy, reproduite par Ch. Simon, Nouveauz 
inédits de Stendhal (Paris: Editions du Stendhal-Club, 1930), p. 12. 

21 Promenades dans Rome, II, 313. La feuille 14 (pp. 209-24), n’a pu étre composée 
avant la fin de mai, puisqu’elle renferme, pp. 215—17, l'histoire du martyre de Sainte Per- 
pétue, empruntée, comme l’'a montré M. A. Caraccio, au Globe du 23; d'autre part la 
fenille 27 (pp. 417-32) a dai étre composée peu aprés le 8 juin, comme le montre I’allusion 
de la p. 429 au temps qu'il vient de faire 4 Paris ce jour-la. La feuille 20 (pp. 305-20), 
a laquelle appartient la p. 313, date donc vraisemblablement des premiers jours de juin. 


22 Armance ou quelques scénes d'un salon de Paris en 1827 (Paris: Urbain Canel, 1827), 
exemplaire Clodoveo Bucci, I, note autographe au début du volume, citée par R. Lebégue, 
Armance (Paris: Champion, 1925), p. lii. 
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début de février jusqu’é la fin de juillet: dates qui correspondent 
étroitement a celles de sa grande passion pour Sanscrit. 

Bien plus, il apparait de singuliéres ressemblances intellectuelles 
et morales entre Sanscrit et Mme Azur. La merveille nouvellement 
découverte, dont Mérimée fait le 23 mars 1829 le portrait 4 Sutton 
Sharpe—femme fort extraordinaire, trés spirituelle, faisant profession 
d’une grande franchise et causant de tout comme un homme—res- 
semble déja singuli¢érement 4 la Mme Azur que le méme Mérimée 
peindra vingt-six ans plus tard en une formule lapidaire: «femme de 
beaucoup d’esprit et de coeur, téte folle, mais excellente».** D’autre 
part, aucune des amies de Mérimée et de sa bande ne méritait mieux 
que Mme Azur le titre de femme fort extraordinaire; déja férue d’oc- 
cultisme en ce temps ot sa beauté était sa plus véritable magie, elle 
aimait 4 revétir des toilettes bizarres et 4 s’entourer d’un appareil 
nécromancien, que Delacroix évoquera mélancoliquement dans sa 
vieillesse: «Je me rappelle encore cette chambre tapissée de noir et 
de symboles funébres, sa robe de velours noir et ce cachemire rouge 
roulé autour de sa téte, toutes sortes d’accessoires qui, mélés 4 ce 
cercle d’admirateurs qu’elle semblait tenir 4 distance, m’avait pas- 
sagérement monté la téte. Ou est le pauvre Tony? Ot est le pauvre 
Beyle?,** Enfin comment ne pas reconnaitre 4 la fois Sanscrit et 
Mme Azur dans la nouvelle maitresse dont Delacroix est si épris au 
printemps de 1829, comme Mérimée |’annonce plaisamment le 3 juin 
& Sutton Sharpe: «Delacroix est amoureux pardessus les oreilles. I 
a quitté son ancienne maitresse, laquelle par parenthése vous irait 
comme un gant. Il en a maintenant une autre chez qui nous allons 
souvent passer la soirée. C’est une femme trés originale et remplie 
d’esprit. Je vous ferai faire sa connaissance.»*> I] semble bien en effet 

23 Mérimée 4 Sainte-Beuve, jeudi matin ... 1855, Chantilly, Fonds S. de Lovenjoul, 
B. 397; citée par P. Trahard, La jeunesse de Prosper Mérimée (Paris: Champion, 1925), 
II, 4, n. 3. 

24 Journal de E. Delacroiz, 6d. A. Joubin (Paris: Plon, 1932), II, 116-17; cf. ibid., 
pp. 16 et 122. C'est peut-étre dans le goit de Mme Azur pour les sciences occultes qu'il 
faut chercher l’origine du surnom secret de Sanscrit que lui donne Beyle: ne se serait-elle 
pas un moment intéressée au sanscrit, fort peu é6tudié encore en France, dans l’espoir de 
pénétrer les arcanes des livres sacrés de l|’'Inde? 

25 Mérimée a Sutton Sharpe, Paris, 3 juin 1829, Bibliothéque Nationale, manuscrit cité, 
fol. 6 verso (passage incorrectement publié par A. Paupe, article cité, pp. 198-99). La 
maitresse quittée—provisoirement—par Delacroix était sans doute Mme Dalton, qui eit 


en effet particulitrement convenu 4 Sutton Sharpe: elle avait naguére dansé 4 l’Opéra, 
et le digne procureur avait une prédilection pour les petits rats. 
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que cette femme trés originale et remplie d’esprit, chez qui Mérimée 
va souvent passer la soirée en compagnie de quelques bons apdtres 
et chez qui il veut présenter Sutton Sharpe, ne soit autre que la femme 
fort extraordinaire et trés spirituelle que les compéres ont découverte 
quelques mois plus tét, celle dont le méme Mérimée faisait déja le 23 
mars |’éloge au méme Sutton Sharpe et chez qui il se proposait déja 
d’introduire son ami anglais,” celle enfin dont Beyle était tombé 
amoureux fou et célébrait dans les Promenades |’esprit vif et imprévu, 
la franchise parfaite et l’aimable gaité.?’ 

C’est done sans doute de Delacroix que le pauvre Dominique fut 
si jaloux ce printemps-la. Mais Delacroix n’éprouva pour Mme de 
Rubempré qu’une passion éphémére, et ne tarda point, apparemment, 
& revenir 4 sa «bonne petite amie de la rue Godot».?* Dominique lui 
succéda. 


Enchainons. C’est vraisemblablement vers le début de 1829 que 
Beyle, en compagnie de Mérimée et de quelques autres joyeux lurons, 
fait la connaissance de Mme de Rubempré, qui tient rue Bleue un 
salon que fréquentent artistes et gens de lettres et d’ou le cant est 
proscrit. I] n’est pas long 4 découvrir en cette femme extraordinaire, 
si jolie mais si spirituelle et si libre en ses propos, une des Frangaises 
«les moins poupées» qu’il ait rencontrées;? de son cété, elle se montre 
sensible 4 l’admiration de cet homme d’esprit, et lui témoigne quelque 


2% Mérimée 4 Sutton Sharpe, Paris, 23 mars 1829, Biblioth®éque Nationale, manuscrit 
cité, fol. 5 et 5 verso: «Un Anglais serait souvent bien ébahi en l’entendant causer. Venez 
& Paris et en votre qualité de Francais nous vous y présenterons.» 

277] la considérera longtemps comme un modéle inégalé de sincérité féminine. Cf. 
Beyle & Mareste, Trieste le 12 décembre 1830, Correspondance, VII, 14: «J'ai trouvé, 
grace &4 M. Meyerbeer, ... une femme fort aimable, pleine de naturel, presque aussi sin- 
cére que Mme Azur ...» 

28 Elle lui fit, semble-t-il, bon accueil, puisque le dimanche 21 juin il se plaignait 4 
Soulier, non sans fatuité, d’étre surmené: cf. Correspondance générale de Eugéne Delacroiz, 
éd. A. Joubin (Paris: Plon, 1936), I, 240: «Tu sais que je suis cas6é comme un bon bour- 
geois et que j'ai une vue superbe. Mais tout cela ne me fait pas mieux porter. Il est vrai 
qu'il y a un peu de ma faute. La particuliére entre pour beaucoup dans les causes de mes 
malaises, ce qui sans doute se passera avec l'adoration de l'objet.» A moins que la «par- 
ticuliére» en question ne soit encore Mme Azur: auquel cas, par une piquante coincidence, 
ce serait le jour méme o2 Delacroix se plaignait d’étre trop adoré qu'elle aurait jugé bon 
de lui donner, en la personne de Dominique, un coadjuteur doué de ce genre de mérite qui, 
s'il faut en croire Menti, accompagne d'ordinaire les larges épaules. 

29 Souvenirs d'égotisme, p. 21. Cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 207: «Il faut convenir qu'elle 
était bien séduisante en ce moment; certainement jamais femme n'avait moins ressemblé 
& une poupée parisienne (ce mot était la grande objection de Julien contre les femmes de 


ce pays).» 
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faveur: il entrevoit, le 6 février, l’espoir d’étre aimé, et la cristallisa- 
tion commence. C’est alors qu’il se met a glisser dans ses lettres le 
surnom de son idole, a l’inscrire dans ses livres, et qu’il prend I’habi- 
tude d’aller passer toutes ses soirées dans le salon de la rue Bleue; et 
bientét il ne peut plus cacher qu’il est amoureux fou, dont Mérimée 
fait des gorges chaudes. Mais hélas, Mme de Rubempré est déja 
entourée de tout un cercle d’admirateurs. Le pauvre Dominique, 
désespéré de ses quarante-six ans sonnés, souffre toutes les affres de 
la jalousie, comme il |’ayoue piteusement dans une note des Prome- 
nades, en donnant a la cruelle—par quelle secréte association—le 
surnom mystérieux de Sanscrit, la femme accomplie, la parfaite amie, 
la maitresse idéale; et le 19 avril, jour de Paques, il est si tourmenté 
d’une chére et poignante obsession que, le cceur palpitant et la téte 
troublée, il doit interrompre la correction de ses épreuves. Hélas, 
Mme Azur devient, ce printemps-la, la maitresse d’Eugéne Delacroix, 
& qui sa beauté, ses bizarreries et ses succés ont passagérement tourné 
la téte. Paris semble alors intolérable au pauvre patito. Il tente de 
se consoler, ou plutdét il exécute une manceuvre magistrale, en faisant 
ouvertement de son cété une cour assidue 4 Mme Ancelot,*° qui 
d’ailleurs, s’il faut en croire cette bonne piéce de Mérimée, n’était 
point chiche de ses enjfiletur.*1 Mais en méme temps, par une autre 
manceuvre non moins ingénieuse, il glisse dans les Promenades, sous 
un voile transparent pour elle seule, de délicates offrandes 4 l’idole de 
son coeur: il lui dédie, en la signant Alb. Rub., l’admirable lettre sur 
le conclave de 1823; il trace de ses perfections et du charme de son 
salon le tableau le plus flatteur.** Et pour étre sir qu’elle comprendra 
ce message secret, peut-étre lui soumet-il 4 mesure son manuscrit ou 


30 Cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 288: «Vous ferez la cour 4 une femme de sa société, mais 
sans vous donner les apparences de la passion, entendez-vous? Je ne vous le cache pas, 
votre réle est difficile; vous jouez la comédie, et si l'on devine que vous la jouez, vous étes 
perdu» ; et ibid., p. 320: « Toutefois Julien avait des journées affreuses. C’était pour accomplir 
le plus pénible des devoirs qu'il paraissait chaque jour dans le salon de la maréchale. Ses 
efforts pour jouer un réle achevaient d’6ter toute force 4 son ime. Souvent, la nuit, en 
traversant la cour immense de I'hétel de Fervaques, ce n’était qu’a force de caractére et 
de raisonnement qu'il parvenait 4 se maintenir un peu au-dessus du désespoir.» 

31 Mérimée & Sutton Sharpe, Paris, 12 janvier 1829, Bibliothéque Nationale, manuscrit 
cité, fol. 3; A. Paupe, article cité, p. 196. 

32 Promenades dans Rome, II, 313, 455. Peut-étre méme ose-t-il aussi lui adresser des 
reproches discrets sur sa facon de comprendre l'amour: cf. ibid., p. 376: «C'est comme en 
amour: l'esprit d'une jolie Francaise s’attache 4 ce qui semble la fuir»; et p. 410: «Le prin- 
cipe de l'amour francais est de s’attacher 4 ce qui montre de I'indifférence, de suivre ce 
qui s’éloigne.» 
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ses épreuves: ne faut-il point en effet reconnaitre Mme Azur en cette 
prétendue compagne de voyage, qui n’est pas toujours d’accord avec 
M. de Stendhal, et ne le lui envoie point dire: «Votre journal me semble 
Vexagération continuelle d’un menteur d’autant plus impatientant, 
qu’il travestit des faits que je sais étre vrais. Je ne trouve a louver que quel- 
ques phrases dans la partie morale et politique. Tel est le jugement que 
notre compagne de voyage vient d’écrire 4 la suite de son opinion sur 
le climat d’Italie, que je rédigeais sous ses yeux.»** Dominique dut-il 
son succés 4 cette savante stratégie, ou bien comme naguére avec 
Mélanie ou la Gina compliqua-t-il inutilement le siége d’une place 
qui ne demandait qu’A se rendre? toujours est-il qu’ayant enfin 
donné I’assaut il remporta le dimanche 21 juin une victoire bien méri- 
tée, qu’il se hata de consigner dans une note hermétique des Prome- 
nades. 

Pendant quelques semaines il aima 4 la fureur—assez longtemps 
pour donner une haute idée de ses mérites 4 une partenaire digne de 
les apprécier: elle ne se fit point faute de leur rendre hautement jus- 
tice, et détruisit ainsi 4 jamais la facheuse réputation de babilanisme 
que l’auteur de l’Amour trainait aprés lui depuis certain fiasco de 
1821.** Entre temps, l’heureux amant se montra fort ingrat envers la 
pauvre Mme Ancelot, dont le réle tactique se trouvait achevé. Elle 
ne comprit rient) a ce changement d’attitude, et s’en plaignit au mois 
d’aotit dans uné longue lettre de reproches: on l’y sent toute navrée 
de se voir traitée si cavaliérement aprés des semaines d’une cour 
assidue, et toute préte 4 offrir une tendre affection qu’on ne songe 
plus & solliciter: «Vous avez trouvé prés de moi plus que n’offre sou- 
vent la société: un intérét affectueux qui ne demandait pas mieux 
que de devenir une sincére amitié; pourquoi me faites-vous du 
mal?,* 

Le méchant fut puni, comme il convient; car Mme Azur lui fit bien- 


33 Promenades dans Rome, II, 430; cf. ibid., p. 507, l'autre reproche que lui fait la méme 
compagne de voyage. Mme Azur avait 6té 4 Rome: cf. Beyle 4 Mareste, Civita-Vecchia le 
21-28 mai 1831, Correspondance, VII, 196: «Comprenez-vous cela, Mme Azur? Oui, car 
vos jolis pieds ... ont foulé le sol de la via Condotti.» 


34 Souvenirs d'’égotisme, p. 34. 
36 Mme Ancelot a Beyle, Jeudi ... aot 1829, H. Martineau, Stendhal et le salon de Mme 
Ancelot (Paris: Divan, 1932), pp. 107-8. 
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t6t éprouver encore toute l’amertume du dépit et de la jalousie: il 
s’apercut un beau jour qu’il avait trouvé le moyen de rendre Mérimée, 
son compére, amoureux de sa maitresse, et, ce qui était bien pire, 
sa maitresse amoureuse de Mérimée.** I] en fut au désespoir pendant 
quatre jours, ni plus ni moins; puis, le désespoir diminuant, il alla 
prier Mérimée, d’homme & homme et sur le ton le plus désinvolte, 
d’épargner sa douleur pendant quinze jours: <Quinze mois», lui 
répondit bonnement ce rival généreux, «je n’ai aucun godt pour elle, 
j'ai vu ses bas plissés sur sa jambe.»*” Rassuré de ce cété, il ne lui 
restait plus, pour reconquérir l’inconstante, qu’a lui faire croire, par 
une feinte indifférence et une retraite stratégique, qu’il avait 4 jamais 


a 


cessé de l’aimer.** Les Promenades achevées, rien ne le retenait a 
Paris. Bien au contraire: il avait toujours eu soin de changer d’air 
au moment de publier une ceuvre compromettante, et le nouveau 
ministére ne lui disait rien qui vaille; et puis il était curieux d’aller 
voir 4 Barcelone, ot le comte d’Espagne répandait la terreur, si le 
danger trempait encore les Ames comme autrefois en Italie du temps 
des républiques. Tout l’engageait done 4 partir. Il se décida tout 4 
coup, le 8 septembre, en apprenant la mort de son cousin Daru: il ne 


36 Souvenirs d’égotisme, p. 102. Cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 211-12: «Elle continua a 
torturer Julien, en lui détaillant ses sentiments d'autrefois de la facon la plus pittoresque, 
et avec l’accent de la plus intime vérité. Il voyait qu'elle peignait ce qu'elle avait sous les 
yeux. ll avait la douleur de remarquer qu’en parlant elle faisait des découvertes dans son 
propre coeur. Le malheur de la jalousie ne peut aller plus loin. Soupconner qu'un rival 
est aimé est déja bien cruel, mais se voir avouer en détail l'amour qu'il inspire par la femme 
qu'on adore est sans doute le comble des douleurs.» 

37 Souvenirs d'égotisme, p. 102. C’est la méthode méme recommandée par Lisio Vis- 
conti pour écarter un rival importun: cf. De l’ Amour, I, 175-76, et notamment: «Votre 
rival est trés probablement un homme non passionné, et peut-étre un homme trés pru- 
dent, qui, une fois qu’il sera convaincu de votre résolution, s’empressera de vous céder la 
femme en question, pour peu qu'il puisse trouver quelque prétexte honnéte. C’est pour 
cela qu’il faut mettre de la gaité dans votre déclaration, et couvrir toute la démarche du 
plus profond secret.» Les Souvenirs d'égotisme ne donnant aucune indication sur la date 
de l’incident, nous faisons l'hypothése qui semble la plus vraisemblable: les quinze jours 
de sursis réclamés par Beyle (au lieu des six mois prescrits par Lisio Visconti) ne s’expli- 
quent guére que par l'imminence d'un départ qui lui permettra de sauver les apparences. 

38 Cf. De l’ Amour, I, 177: «Comme I’on n'a de pouvoir sur vous qu’en vous 6tant ou 
vous faisant espérer des choses dont la seule passion fait tout le prix, si vous parvenez & 
vous faire croire indifférent, tout 4 coup vos adversaires n'ont plus d’armes»; Promenades 
dans Rome, II, 376: «C’est comme en amour: I’esprit d’une jolie Francaise s’attache 4 ce 
qui semble la fuir»; ibid., p. 410: «Le principe de l'amour francais est de s’attacher 4 ce 
qui montre de l’indifférence, de suivre ce qui s’éloigne»; et Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 341-42: 
«Une seule minute peut-étre ne se passa pas sans qu'il se répétat: la tenir toujours occupée 
de ce grand doute, m’aime-t-il? Sa brillante position, les flatteries de tout ce qui lui parle 
la portent un peu trop & se rassurer.» 
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se sentait pas le cceur d’assister aux obséques. II alla faire ses adieux 
& Mme Azur; et le soir méme il prenait la diligence de Bordeaux.*® 

Mais un second danger le menagait: par une fatalité singuliére, il 
avait encore eu la gaucherie d’inoculer 4 Mareste, son autre compére, 
son amour frénétique pour Mme Azur;* et il s’en allait, l’imprudent, 
courir les routes de France et de Catalogne! Mme Azur ne si piquait 
guére de constance: lorsque vers ia fin de novembre, aprés trois mois 
d’absence, le voyageur rentra enfin 4 Paris, rapportant dans ses 
bagages Julien et Vanina, il pressentit un rival en son meilleur ami. 
I] en eut apparemment quelque chagrin, ou du moins quelque humeur; 
peut-étre est-ce lA, sans qu’il qu’il s’en vante, la véritable raison de la 
rancune qu'il témoigna bientét 4 son infidus Achates: un mois plus 
tard, dés les premiers jours de janvier 1830, prenant prétexte d’un 
impertinent démenti que venait de lui infliger Mareste, il rompit pres- 
que complétement. Depuis neuf ans, tous les matins, 4 dix heures 
et demie, il le rencontrait au café de Rouen d’ou, par les Tuileries et 
les quais, il l’accompagnait 4 son bureau. Sans un mot d’explication, 
il abandonna le café de Rouen et se retira au café Lemblin. Dés lors, 
il ne le vit plus que tous les quinze jours; et jamais par la suite leur 
ancienne intimité ne parvint 4 se renouer.“’ Mais, malgré ce facheux 
contre-temps, Dominique, disciple de Joconde, ne renonga point & 
l'infidéle. Peut-étre répéte-t-il alors, pour la reconquérir, les savantes 
manceuvres du printemps passé, car il reparait chez Mme Ancelot, ot 
il s’ennuie 4 mourir, pendant des heures, fort poliment; toujours est-il 
que, le 12 janvier, il peut s’enorgueillir d’un bonheur qu’il n’aurait 
point osé réver un an auparavant, et dont il eit alors de grand coeur 
payé bien cher le seul espoir: bonheur tardif mais éclatant, qui 
rachéte avec usure vingt années d’infortunes. Et n’est-ce point encore 
Sanscrit, vers la seconde quinzaine de février, qui vient le distraire 
pendant sa maladie et lit impudemment son courrier, comme il prend 
soin d’en avertir le le* mars Mme Gaulthier: «Chez moi, vous pour- 


39 Souvenirs d'égotisme, pp. 27-28; Promenades dans Rome, exemplaire cité, I, gardes a 
la fin du volume, fol. 20 verso. Cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 205: «L’habitude du malheur 
lui donna une lueur de bon sens, il se décida 4 partir pour le Languedoc, fit sa malle et alla 
a la poste. Il se sentit défaillir quand, arrivé au bureau des malles-poste, on lui apprit que, 
par un hasard singulier, il y avait une place le lendemain dans la malle de Toulouse. Il 
l'arréta et revint & l'hétel de la Mole, annoncer son départ au marquis.» Nous rétablissons 
le texte de 1830. 

40 Souvenirs d’égotisme, p. 21. A défaut d'indications précises sur la date de cet épisode, 
nous faisons l'hypothése qui nous semble la plus probable. 

“1 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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riez trouver l’objet régnant; ledit objet est fort jaloux, parce qu’il a 
lu une de vos aimables et bonnes lettres. »* 

Les dieux lui préparaient, entre temps, une plus magnifique re- 
vanche. Giulia Rinieri de’Rocchi, niéce adoptive du Commandeur 
Daniello Berlinghieri, ministre de Toscane a Paris, |’admirait en 
secret depuis longtemps. Elle avait de beaux yeux, un esprit fantas- 
que, et du tempérament: elle se décida tout 4 coup 4 prendre l’of- 
fensive.** Le 21 janvier, elle fit 4 M. Beyle une réception surprenante 
et risqua quelques confidences; le 23, 4 l’issue d’une soirée chez 
Cuvier, elle le ramena chez lui dans sa voiture, avec une bonté qu’il 
n’osait encore comprendre ;** le 27 elle lui déclara 4 brile-pourpoint: 
«Je vous aime». I] en fut d’abord plus étonné qu’heureux. Elle avait 
vingt ans, il venait d’en avoir quarante-sept: il se méfiait un peu; et 
puis cet aveu sans vergogne avait coupé tout net les ailes 4 son 
imagination. Aussi put-il manceuvrer avec une lucidité parfaite et 
répliquer de l’air le plus détaché: «Je vous aimerai dans deux mois, 
quand je serai rassuré». Politique excellente, songeait-il le lendemain, 
et qui rachetait bien des maladresses passées; mais s’il avait été 
vraiment épris, jamais Dominique n’aurait eu ce sang-froid impertur- 
bable et si habilement jeté dans l’esprit de sa superbe ennemie cette 
semence de doute, infaillible moyen de faire d’un caprice une passion. 
C’était—avec une perfection dont il n’avait jamais encore été capable 
en face d’un objet aimé—la tactique méme dont il venait d’éprouver 
la vertu sur Sanscrit, et qu’il prétait sur le papier 4 ces héros selon 
son cceur, Pietro Missirili et Julien Sorel.“ La campagne qui venait 


42 Correspondance, VI, 292. Quant 4 l’énigmatique «Gymnosa» dont parle M. J. 
Boulenger dans sa Candidature au Stendhal-Club (Paris: Divan, 1926), pp. 116 et 122, elle 
est née d’une bien curieuse erreur de lecture. Ce n'est point en effet «Gymnosa deux 
ans aprés» qu'il faut lire sous la date du 14 janvier 1830 au tome II de l’exemplaire Serge 
André, gardes en téte du volume, fol. 4, mais tout simplement: «Gymnase deux ans aprés». 
Beyle avait assisté ce jour-l4 au Gymnase 4 la troisiéme représentation de La seconde 
année, comédie-vaudeville de Scribe et Mélesville, jouée pour la premiére fois le 12 janvier; 
il en reparle d’ailleurs le 23, exemplaire cité, I, gardes 4 la fin, fol. 6 verso, en rapportant 
cette fois correctement le titre: «Passé prés du Gymnase. Je vois refuser du monde. J'ad- 
mire la 24e année mais nul plaisir pour le coeur.» 

43 Cf. Luigi-Foscolo Benedetto, Indiscrétions sur Giulia (Paris: Divan, 1934). L’auteur 
nous promet d’ailleurs une seconde édition de cette indispensable et piquante étude. 

44 Promenades dans Rome, exemplaire cité, I, gardes 4 la fin du volume, fol. 16 recto et 
6 verso. Cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 136. 

46 Promenades dans Rome, exemplaire cité, I, gardes 4 la fin du volume, fol. 9, note du 
28 janvier 1830. 11 faut sans doute lire 4 la fin: «But if loving jamais il n’aurait eu cette 
belle conduite et si habilement jeté cette semence de doute éternel as in the book ... une 
renaissance de l'amour heureux». 
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de s’ouvrir le 27 janvier 1830 ne pouvait done manquer de s’achever 
aussi brillamment que celle du 6 février 1829: «<6 février 1829, 27 
janvier 1830, seen a new hope. And succés the 6 février en raison of 
sens froid du 27 janvier». Certes, il lui avait fallu atteindre quarante- 
sept ans pour prendre enfin conscience d’une maitrise dont les preuves 
manifestes tout 4 coup |’éblouissaient ;*? mais il se sentait maintenant 
une énergie indomptable, une puissance irrésistible, et il en rugissait 
de joie, in petto, sur un feuillet des Promenades: «Enfin Dominique 
regarde love as a lion terrible only at forty-seven!»*® Le fauve était 
déchainé, quaerens quem devoret ... Pauvres femmes, pauvre Giulia! 
Il ne se vantait point, d’ailleurs, ce barbon présomptueux. Le 3 
février, Giulia lui tendait effrontément ses lévres et laissait deviner 
de flatteuses ardeurs;*® mais, 4 son corps défendant, il se montra in- 
exorable: assuré du succés, il tenait & savourer 4 loisir sa stratégie, et 
ne voulait de victoire que selon les régles. C’est tout juste si, quelques 
semaines plus tard, il daigna remettre a la belle suppliante les der- 
niers jours du noviciat de deux mois qu’il lui avait si cruellement 
imposé: le 22 mars, il lui ravit enfin cette innocence dont elle était si 
lasse;*° et qui sait, peut-étre la tendre proie pfimée se souvint-elle 


 Tbid., fol. 9, & la suite de la note citée ci-dessus. Nous interprétons ainsi: «Le 6 
février 1829 et le 27 janvier 1830 découvert l'espoir d'un nouvel amour. Et obtenu le 
succés dans I'affaire du 6 février précisément grace au sang-froid montré de nouveau dans 
l’affaire du 27 janvier». 11 nous semble donc inutile de supposer ici, avec M. L.-F. Bene- 
detto, un lapsus de Dominique. 

47 Tbid., fol. 6 verso, note du 23 janvier 1830: «C’est 4 forty-seven que enfin Dom. 
s'apercoit du brillant qu'il posséde. Il ne s’en doutait pas 4 28 ans»; et ibid., fol. 9, note 
du 28 janvier: «Politique excellente, mais c’est la first time at f[orty] and seven que cela 
arrive & Dque». 

48 Tbid., Il, gardes en téte du volume, fol. 3; cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, II, 137: «Eh bien, 
elle est jolie! continuait Julien avec des regards de tigre. Je l'aurai, je m’en irai ensuite, 
et malheur & qui me troublera dans ma fuite!» 

49 Promenades dans Rome, exemplaire cité, I, gardes a la fin du volume, fol. 10: «Singu- 
lier propos d'amour observé the third feb{ruary] 1830. Droite devant lui, lui tenant la 
téte: Je vois bien et depuis longtemps que tu es laid et vieux; et la-dessus kissing him. 
Amoureuse of the petite chose». Cf. Le Rouge et le Noir, 11, 219-20:«Mais si l'on a une 
faiblesse, se disait-elle, il est digne d'une fille telle que moi de n’oublier ses devoirs que 
pour un homme de mérite; on ne dira point que ce sont ses jolies moustaches ni sa grace 
& monter 4 cheval qui m’ont séduite, mais ses profondes discussions sur l'avenir qui attend 
la France, ses idées sur la ressemblance que les 6vénements qui vont fondre sur nous peu- 
vent avoir avec la révolution de 1688 en Angleterre. J'ai 6té séduite, répondait-elle 4 ses 
remords, je suis une faible femme, mais du moins je n'ai pas été égarée comme une poupée 
par les avantages extérieurs». 

50 Promenades dans Rome, exemplaire cité, II, gardes 4 la fin, fol. 22 verso, en marge: 
«1830, 22 mars, a time, first time». On sait qu’en ces matiéres Beyle garda toute sa vie 
la manie du mémorandum arithmétique. Rendons ici justice au Commandeur Berlin- 
ghieri: certes, s'il faut en croire les mauvaises langues, il goQtait plus qu’il ne convient le 
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& propos de soupirer: «Vous étes mon lion superbe et généreux ...» 
Ce fut, en tout cas, un beau triomphe pour |’idéologie. Mais le fa- 
rouche vainqueur se laissa bientét asservir 4 son tour: ne voulut-il 
point méme, le téméraire, épouser tout de bon sa trop jeune maitresse? 
Oublions cette défaillance; et admirons: dix ans plus tard, Giulia 
l’aimait encore et faisait 4 Florence ses délices, au Palais Riccardi. 

De Sanscrit, il ne fut plus question; mais Beyle resta quelque temps 
V’'ami de Mme Azur, qui avait bien de l’esprit, et d’utiles relations. 
Du fond de son exil de Trieste, M. le Consul lui écrivit plus d’une 
fois, et il voulut bien la charger de quelques petites commissions, 
comme de lui commander un fauteuil 4 sa mesure, ou de solliciter 
pour lui la croix. Mais en 1835, dans sa Vie de Henri Brulard, Domi- 
nique l’excommunia d’un mot terrible: «Mme Azur, catin non sublime, 
4 la Du Barry». 


Les Promenades n’en restent pas moins le livre de Sanscrit, comme 
Armance est celui de Menti, et l’Amour celui de Métilde. Bien plus: 
lorsque en octobre 1829, 4 Marseille, M. de Stendhal jeta sur le papier 
la premiére ébauche de Julien, disposa les grandes masses des événe- 
ments et arréta les lignes essentielles des caractéres,” c’est apparem- 


commerce d'une jeune et jolie niéce; mais assurément ce vieil amateur était un délicat, et 
savait contenir dans des limites prudentes son appétit de friands morceaux. Dominique 
soupconnera bien quelques privautés peu avunculaires, et réclamera méme un jour de 
Giulia d’embarrassantes précisions (Correspondance, VIII, 66); mais enfin, le 26 juillet 
1840, aprés avoir relu au tome II de la Chartreuse (exemplaire Chaper) le récit du premier 
abandon de Clélia (p. 344), il se rappellera sa premiére victoire sur Giulia et griffonnera 
en face de la p. 375 un précieux témoignage que nous déchiffrons ainsi: «26 J{uilljet 1840. 
Aprés la belle prise de puc[ela]ge lue aujourd'hui, je songe 4 l'histoire d'un autre pucfela]ge, 
Ricardi». On sait, depuis les travaux de M. Benedetto, que dans les notes autographes de 
la Chartreuse, Ricardi est le symbole de Giulia. Peut-étre pourrait-on retrouver aussi un 
souvenir transposé de cette victoire de Dominique dans Le Coffre et le revenant publié le 9 
mai 1830 par la Revue de Paris. Beyle en fit parvenir un exemplaire 4 Giulia, qui s’en 
montra fort satisfaite; cf. Promenades, exemplaire cité, I, sur le plat de la reliure, au 
crayon: «Inés dans le Coffre. Revue de Paris n® ... portrait of the Grifin n° II, changé 
uniquement ce qu'il fallait pour qu'elle ne soit pas reconnue. J'ai mis une feuille dans 1’ex- 
emplaire de la Revue de Paris. Elle m’a envoyé une rose blanche, donc elle est contente» 
On se souvient que Beyle avait accoutumé d’anoblir ses maitresses: en 1811 il faisait de 
la Pietragrua une contessina; en 1840 il désignera sous le titre d’Earline l'objet de son 
dernier amour; en 1830 la Grdfin n° II représente sans doute Giulia; auquel cas on peut con- 
jecturer une Grdjfin no I, qui est sans doute encore Mme Azur. 

81 Vie de Henri Brulard, I, 22. 

82 Cf. Une position sociale, 6d. H. Debraye (Paris: Kra, 1927), p. 100, plan du 12 décem- 
bre 1832: «Arranger les caractéres bien nettement, les 6vénements seulement en masse, 
admettre les détails 4 mesure qu’ils se présentent. ... Raison: car l'on ne pense jamais 
aussi profondément aux détails qu’au moment o2 I’on écrit le livre. Dans le fait, sans me 
l’étre dit d’avance, c’est ainsi que j’ai agi pour le Rouge.» 
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ment aux souvenirs tout frais de ses amours avec Mme Azur qu’il 
emprunta les savantes manceuvres de Julien et les traits dominants 
du caractére de Mathilde.** Assurément, lorsque 4 Paris, vers la fin 
de janvier 1830, il reprit pour |’étoffer un peu le maigre manuscrit 
rapporté de Marseille, il ne manqua point de s’inspirer aussi des péri- 
péties de ses amours avec Giulia, pour corroborer de petits faits vrais 
les épisodes déja esquissés et enrichir de détails nouveaux les carac- 
téres déja nettement définis; et il ne se fit pas faute non plus, quand 
une fugue scandaleuse mit en émoi le faubourg Saint-Germain,*4 
d’en tirer quelques idées pour son dénouement. Mais ces retouches 
ne modifiérent pas essentiellement la physionomie du personnage, et 


s 


Mme Azur n’eut sans doute aucune peine & se retrouver dans le 
Rouge: dés l’abord, elle en critiqua le second volume; bientét aprés, 
elle en accusa l’auteur d’étre l’homme le plus faux et le plus dissimulé; 
et enfin, s’obstinant encore au début de mars A reconnaitre en Domi- 
nique l’original de Julien, elle lui écrivit des horreurs et l’accabla des 
plus grands mépris.® Mais comment l’edt-elle reconnu autrement 
que dans l’histoire de leurs amours, lui qui de sa vie n’avait été 
capable d’intrigue? 


53-4 voit en effet apparaitre dans Vanina Vanini, composée aprés Julien et publiée 
le 13 décembre 1829, et dans Mina de Wangel, composée du 29 décembre 1829 au 19 
janvier 1830, c'est 4 dire avant l’'aventure Mary-Grasset et la liaison Giulia-Beyle, deux 
personnages, Vanina et Mina, qui rappellent 4 des degrés divers Mme Azur et Mathilde 
par l'esprit original, l'humeur fantasque, le dédain des convenances, le mépris pour la 
niaiserie et le manque de caractére des jeunes gens du siécle; et la tactique employée par 
Pietro pour conquérir Vanina est essentiellement celle de Julien. Sur le Rouge et Vanina 
Vanini, cf. A. Massé, «Autour de Stendhal», Mémoires de la société académique du Nivernais, 
XXXV (1933), 1-24. 

54 Cf. Mérimée, Lettres auz Grasset, 6d. M. Parturier (Paris: La Connaissance, 1929); 
M. Parturier, «Autour de Mérimée», Bulletin du bibliophile, 1932, pp. 197-207; et L.-F. 
Benedetto, op. cit., pp. 119-22 et 169-70. 


55 Aucune de ces trois lettres n’a été retrouvée. Mais la premiére est antérieure au 17 
janvier 1831, puisque 4 cette date Beyle écrit 4 Mareste, Correspondance, VI1, 49: «{Méri- 
mée] pense comme Mme Azur, sur le second volume, et en lisant votre lettre, qui est plus 
incisive que celle de Mérimée, je me suis trouvé presque de l’'avis de Mme Azur»; la 
seconde est antérieure au 6 mars, puisque 4 cette date Beyle répond 4 Mme Azur, ibid., 
p. 64: «ll y a une autre jolie femme a Paris qui me croit l'homme le plus faux et le plus 
dissimulant»; la troisiéme est antérieure au 19 mars, puisque 4 cette date Beyle répond a 
Mme Azur, ibid., pp. 70, 73, qu'il ne croit pas étre tout ce qu'elle dit, lui déclare qu’ila déja 
recu trois jours auparavant une autre lettre dans le genre de la sienne mais pire, et lui 
annonce malicieusement que cela fait en tout trois femmes qui lui écrivent des horreurs 
& propos de Julien. Par ailleurs dans sa lettre du 28 avril 4 Sophie Duvaucel, ibid., pp. 213-— 
32, il fait encore allusion 4 cette derniére lettre, o0 Mme Azur, qui veut absolument voir 
en lui l’original de Julien, l'accable des plus grands mépris. 
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L’astucieux Mérimée ne s’y trompa point non plus. Dans les 
derniers jours de décembre 1830, il écrivit 4 Beyle pour lui parler du 
Rouge. Il lui présenta d’abord, semble-t-il, ses critiques personnelles, 
qui portaient surtout, comme celles de Mme Azur, sur le second vo- 
lume, et singuliérement sur la vraisemblance du personnage de 
Mathilde; puis il lui signala, dans les Débats du 26, l’article de Janin, 
qui prétait un caractére abominable 4 M. de Stendhal, pour «avoir 
exposé 4 nu et au grand jour certaines plaies du coeur humain trop 
salopes pour étre vues.» I] trouvait d’ailleurs lui aussi chez Julien des 
traits qui faisaient horreur; et citant un vers cynique de Swift, il 
accusait l’auteur du Rouge d’avoir rempli son livre d’odieuses vérités 
du méme genre; encore le pauvre Swift avait-il l’excuse d’étre im- 
puissant: «Mais vous, qui étes trés susceptible d’amour, comme il 
appert par vos relations avec Mme Azur, vous étes impardonnable 
d’avoir mis en lumiére les vilenies cachées de cette belle illusion». 
Aprés quoi, le bon apétre racontait 4 sa fagon V’horrifique nuit de 
noces de la reine d’Espagne.® Beyle ne s’émut guére de cette homélie, 
qui lui parvint le jeudi 13 janvier 1831; mais quand, le lundi 17, i] 
recut de Mareste une troisiéme critique, plus incisive, du second vo- 
lume et de la vraisemblance du dénouement, il se sentit un instant 
ébranlé et répliqua le jour méme. Pour justifier Mathilde, il ne trouva 
alors rien de mieux que de révéler le modéle dont il s’était inspiré pour 
ses derniers chapitres: Mary de Neuville, qui l’année précédente 
n’avait pas hésité 4 suivre jusqu’A Londres un amant plébéien, 
Edouard Grasset, au grand scandale du noble faubourg: «Cette fin 
me semblait bonne en l’écrivant, j’avais devant les yeux le caractére 
de Méry, jolie fille que j’adore. Demandez 4 Clara si Méry n’efit pas 
agi ainsi.» A vrai dire, c’était 14 un caractére peu commun; mais le 
manque d’énergie des hautes classes l’avait bien forcé, pour éviter 
un dénouement trop plat, 4 choisir une exception: «C’est un tort; 
est-il ridicule? C’est bien possible. Le comment, c’est que j’ai pensé 
& Méry. Je ne saurais que faire dans un roman d’une jeune Rohan- 


56 Mérimée, Lettres libres & Stendhal (Paris: Editions de la Grenade, 1927), I, 11-14. 
Cette lettre parvint 4 Beyle le jeudi 13 janvier 1831, aprés avoir 6té retenue trois jours au 
cabinet noir; comme elle est postérieure au 26 décembre, date de l'article des Débats, et 
qu'il fallait normalement compter dix jours de Paris 4 Trieste, elle date nécessairement des 
tout derniers jours de l'année. Le début manque, mais on peut le conjecturer d’aprés 
la lettre du 17 janvier 4 Mareste. 
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Chabot réellement de bon ton».5’ C’est probablement vers le méme 
temps et dans le méme sens qu’il répondit 4 Mérimée. Sans prendre 
trop au sérieux l’accusation de cynisme, peu convaincante sous la plu- 
me d’un pareil vaurien, il s’efforca encore de se justifier du reproche 
d’invraisemblance; et, pour mieux démontrer qu’un caractére comme 
celui de Mathilde était possible, il nomma cette fois non plus un, mais 
bien deux des modéles dont il s’était inspiré pour son second volume: 
cette téte folle de Mme Azur, dont l’orageuse liaison avec Dominique 
n’avait été un secret pour personne, et cette Méry, dont Mérimée 
connaissait en détail, par son ami Grasset, l’abracadabrante équipée.** 

Mérimée ne se laissa point égarer; et, revenant 4 la charge le 15 
mars, il soutint que Beyle n’avait pas répondu &4 son objection: car 
la réalité des originaux n’empéchait pas le caractére de Mathilde 
d’avoir l’air impossible; et surtout, en ornant de détails de son cru 
ce caractére invraisemblable en soi, l’auteur risquait par surcroit 
de le rendre insoluble: «<Observez que M[érly et Mme Azur sont des 
problémes non encore résolus, or, si vous changez quelque chose & la 
donnée du probléme, qui sait si vous n’en rendez pas la solution tout 
4 fait impossible?» De toute fagon, la connaissance intime du carac- 
tére d’un étre humain permettrait bien d’expliquer ses actions 
passées, mais non pas telles ou telles actions analogues qu’on pourrait 
arbitrairement lui attribuer: «Je crois que Mme Azur n’a pu faire 
que ce qu’elle a fait, et si son caractére pouvait étre analysé et connu, 
on y trouverait l’explication de sa vie, mais non celle de beaucoup 
d’autres actions semblables aux siennes que vous pourriez lui préter>; 
mais cette connaissance méme était souvent illusoire, et pour sa part 
il s’était lourdement trompé sur le compte de Méry: «Moi qui ai 
la bosse de la sagacité comparative suivant Gall, je m’imaginais avoir 

57 Beyle A Mareste, Trieste le 17 [janvier 1831], Correspondance, VII, 49; il est probable 
que par «fin» Beyle entend seulement les derniers chapitres (xxxviii et suivants) 00 Ma- 
thilde quitte I'hétel de La Mole pour aller rejoindre Julien, sans le moindre souci du 
scandale: elle montre alors en effet une énergie 6videmment peu vraisemblable chez «une 
jeune Rohan-Chabot réellement de bon ton», mais comparable a celle qu'avait, passagére- 
ment, montrée Méry en partant pour Londres avec Grasset. 

58 Nous ne possédons pas cette lettre i Mérimée. Pour en affirmer l'existence, nous nous 
fondons sur la lettre du 28 février 1831 4 Mareste, Correspondance, VII, 93, et sur la ré- 
ponse de Mérimée du 15 [mars] 1831, Lettres libres, 11, 17-22; pour en conjecturer le con- 


tenu, nous nous fondons sur les termes mémes de cette réponse: cf. ci-dessous note 59. 
Beyle l'expédia vraisemblement avant le 20 janvier, date de son départ pour Venise; et 


Mérimée dut la recevoir vers les premiers jours de février, puisque le 7 il donnait plaisam- 
ment 4 Méry le nom de Mile de La Mole: cf. Lettres aux Grasset, V, 50. 
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compris M[érly et il n’y a pas une seule de ses actions qui n’ait contre- 
dit le caractére que je lui supposais. »°® 

C’était mettre en doute, non seulement la vraisemblance, mais 
encore l’unité profonde du personnage de Mathilde; et de fait la rue 
Bleue était aux antipodes du Faubourg Saint-Germain; assurément 
aussi, le coeur hésitant et la vulgaire équipée de Méry ne laissaient 
guére prévoir la tragique aventure et la virtd indomptable de Mathilde. 
Dominique aurait pourtant pu se justifier d’un mot; mais il était 
galant homme. Méme 4 son meilleur ami et pour la plus grande gloire 
du Rouge, il ne pouvait avouer qu’un troisiéme modéle, moins notoire, 
lui avait permis d’intégrer en un tout cohérent les traits divers em- 
pruntés 4 Mme Azur et 4 Méry: une fille noble, jeune, belle, vierge, 
spirituelle et téméraire, qui, s’étant prise pour lui d’un étonnant 
amour, l’avait poursuivi de ses avances et honoré de ses bontés; qui, 
aprés lui avoir d’abord semblé sans caractére, lui avait bientét 
révélé l’Ame la plus fortement trempée; et qui enfin avait été pour 
lui dans toute sa conduite la vivante illustration des lois formulées 
dix ans plus tét par le docte Lisio Visconti. Dominique garda done 
son secret; mais pouvait-il empécher Giulia de se reconnaitre? et 
n’est-ce pas elle qui, au début de mars 1831, lui écrivit pour se brouiller 
avec lui, vu que Julien Sorel était un coquin et qu’on savait bien que 
e’était le portrait de l’auteur?® 


Azur, Giulia, Méry: curieux brelan d’inspiratrices. Mais avec la 
triste Méry l’héroine du Rouge n’a guére de commun qu’un nom il- 
lustre, des amours plébéiennes, un départ scandaleux. C’est Giulia 
Rinieri qui lui a prété ses initiatives hardies, son téméraire don d’elle- 
méme, sa fidélité 4 une union sans contrat, et ce grand caractére qu’a 
l’épreuve elle révéle: tout ce qui fait d’elle une émouvante maitresse. 
Et c’est & Mme Azur, baronne d’occasion et Du Deffand au petit 
pied, qu’elle doit les singularités de son caractére, son humeur fan- 


59 Mérimée a Beyle, [Paris le] 15 [mars] 1831, Lettres libres, II, 17-22; nous reproduisons 
les corrections faites au texte, d’aprés le manuscrit, par M. Parturier, article cité, pp. 198- 
99. L’allusion & Méry et & Mme Azur, qui apparait er abrupto dés les premiéres lignes, 
ne s’explique que si Mérimée reprend pour la discuter une justification déji proposée par 
son adversaire; 6écarter cette interprétation serait admettre implicitement qu'il 6tait 
assez notoire parmi les amis de Beyle que Mme Azur était un des originaux de Mathilde, 
pour que Mérimée pit spontanément la citer en méme temps que Méry. 

60 Cf. Beyle & Mme Azur, Trieste le 19 [mars] 1831, Correspondance, VII, 70. Nous ré- 
tablissons la date exacte. 
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tasque, son mépris des convenances, ses mouvements de folie et ses 
étranges égarements—mais surtout les qualités de son esprit, l’étendue 
de ses connaissances, |’originalité de ses idées, la sincérité et l’énergie 
de ses propos, le piquant de ses réparties: tout ce qui fait d’elle une 
femme si supérieure 4 son rang et une adversaire si digne de Julien.™ 
Assurément done, jamais M. de Stendhal n’aurait pu faire de Ma- 
thilde un personnage aussi attachant et aussi redoutable, peut-étre 
méme n/’aurait-il jamais entrepris ce Julien qui devait devenir Le 
Rouge et le Noir, si un beau jour de février 1829 le pauvre Dominique, 
pour ses délices et son tourment, ne s’était avisé de tomber amoureux 
de Mme Azur, dont la cristallisation fit 4 ses yeux, pour quelques mois, 
l’incomparable Sanscrit. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


61 Nous ne prétendons nullement faire ici une analyse compléte du caractére de Ma- 
thilde: il faudrait pour cela tenir compte des traits qui sont chez elle l'incarnation de senti- 
ments propres a4 l'auteur (notamment l’admiration pour l’énergie) ou Il'illustration de 
principes tirés d'Helvétius (notamment la crainte de l’ennui et la recherche de l'imprévu) 
ou la reproduction de particularités empruntées 4 tel personnage historique (notamment 
le goat du risque ou l'amour fort comme la mort), et souligner ceux qu'elle peut devoir 4 
la fois et dans des proportions diverses 4 plusieurs de ses modéles vivants (notamment 
l'humeur inconstante & Méry et & Mme Azur ou l’originalité de l’esprit 4 Mme Azur et a 
Giulia), car Méry, Mme Azur et Giulia ne sont pas sans avoir plus d'un point de ressem- 
blance. Nous essayons seulement de discerner ceux des éléments de sa personnalité com- 
plexe que Mathilde semble plus spécialement devoir 4 tel ou tel des originaux dont l’auteur 


s’est inspiré. 













































VICTORIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1935 


HIS bibliography has been prepared by a committee of the 

Victorian Literature Group of the Modern Language Associa- 

tion of America: William D. Templeman, chairman, University 
of Illinois; Charles Frederick Harrold, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege; Frederic E. Faverty, Northwestern University; Ruth C. Waller- 
stein, University of Wisconsin. It attempts to list the noteworthy pub- 
lications of 1935 (including reviews of earlier items) which have a bear- 
ing on English literature of the Victorian period. Unless otherwise 
stated, the date of publication is 1935. Reference to a page in the 
bibliography for 1934, in Modern philology, May, 1935, is made by the 
following form: See VB 1934, 407. Some cross-references are given, 
although not all that are possible. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


A = Anglia JMH =Journal of modern history 
AHR = =American historical review JPE = Journal of political economy 
AL = American literature LM = London mercury 
AR =American review (formerly LQHR =London quarterly and Hol- 
Bookman) born review 
Archiv =Archiv fiir das Studium der MLN  =Modern language notes 
neueren Sprachen MLR =Modern language review 
Beiblatt = Beiblatt zur Anglia MP = Modern philology 
CR =Contemporary review N = Nation 
Cr = Criterion NC = Nineteenth century and after 
CWd = Catholic world NEQ =New England quarterly 
DLiz = Deutsche Literaturzeitung NeuP =WNeuphilologische Monats- 
Ec = Economica schrift 
ELH =Journal of English literary New R =New republic 
history Nrf = Nouvelle revue francaise 
ER = English review NS = New statesman and nation 
ES = Englische Studien NYTBR=New York Times book review 
ESt = English studies (Amsterdam) N&Q =Notes & queries 
FR = Fortnightly review PMLA =Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n of 
HTB =New York Herald-Tribune Am. 
books PQ =Philological quarterly 
HV = Historische Vierteljahrschrift QQ =Queen’s quarterly 
JEGP =Journal of English and Ger- QR = Quarterly review 
manic philology RA = Revue anglo-américaine 
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RF = Revue de France SeR = Sewanee review 

RES = Review of English studies SP = Studies in philology 

RH = Revue historique SR = Saturday review 

RM = Revue de métaphysique et de SRL = Saturday review of literature 
morale TLS = (London) Times literary sup- 

RLC = Revue de littérature comparée plement 

S = Spectator VQR = =Virginia quarterly review 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 

“American bibliography for 1934.” PMLA, XLIX, Suppl., 1236-42: “Eng- 
lish, Nineteenth century,” ed. Albert C. Baugh. 

“An annotated bibliography of contemporary literature for 1934: a partial 
list.’” By the committee on contemporary literature. English jour., XXIV, 
283-332. 

Has brief reviews of various books about the Victorian period. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature, Vol. XV (1934). Ed. 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Sergeantson, 
assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. Pp. x+296. 
“Nineteenth century,” pp. 175-229. 

The art index: annual cumulation. A cumulative author and subject index to a se- 
lected list of fine arts periodicals and museum bulletins. Oct. 1932 to Sept. 
1935. Also Vol. VII, No. 1 (Dec.). New York: H. W. Wilson. 


Bibliographical notes and queries. Ed. by P. H. Muir. Vol. I, Nos. 1-4. Lon- 
don: Eikin Matthews. 

Brown, Huntington. ‘The classical tradition in English literature: a bibliog- 
raphy.” Harv. studies and notes in philol. and lit., Vol. XVIII. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harv. univ. pr. “Nineteenth and twentieth centuries,” pp. 42-46. 


Brussel, I. R. Anglo-American first editions 1826-1900: East to West. De- 
scribing first editions of English authors whose books were published in Ameri- 
ca before their publication in England. Introd. by Graham Pollard. ‘“Bibli- 
ographia ser.,”” No. 9. London: Constable; New York: Bowker; Toronto: 
Macmillan. Pp. 170. Ltd. ed., pp. 236. 

Rev. in LM, XXXII, 585-86; TLS, Dec. 14, p. 864 (“an important pioneer 
book”’). Victorians: Arnold, Barrie, Bulwer-Lytton, Carlyle, W. Collins, DeQuin- 
cey, Dickens, DuMaurier, Mrs. Gaskell, Grahame, Rider Haggard, Hardy, Mrs. 
Hemans, Kipling, 8. Lover, Macaulay, Marryat, Meredith, Reade, Shaw, Steven- 
son, Thackeray, Trollope, S. Warren, Wilde. The introd. (pp. 3-31) treats of the 
history of copyright. 

Carter, John, and Pollard, Graham. An enquiry into the nature of certain 
nineteenth century pamphlets. See VB 1934, 398. 

Rev. by M. D. Zabel in MP, XXXII, 335-36. 
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Cole, A. H. A finding list of British Royal Commission reports, 1860-1935. 
Oxford univ. pr.; Harv. univ. pr. Pp. 66. 

Cumulative book index: a world list of books in the English language. Vol. 
XXXVIII, Nos. 7, 10, 11 (July, Nov., Dec.); Vol. XX XIX, No. 2 (Feb., 
1936). New York: H. W. Wilson. 

Gilchrist, D. B. (ed.). Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 
1934-1935. New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. xii+102. 

Hammond, W. A. A bibliography of aesthetics and a philosophy of the fine arts, 
from 1900 to 19382. Rev. and enl. ed. London: Longmans, 1934. Pp. 208. 
Rev. by R. M. Ogden in Philos. rev., XLIV, 403; in AL, VI, 472-73. 

International index to periodicals; devoted chiefly to the humanities and science. 


Twenty-second annual cumulation. July 1934—June 1935. Also Vol. XXIII, 
No. 3 (July—Nov.), No. 4 (Dec.). New York: H. W. Wilson. 


La rassegna (quarterly), XLIII, 88-94, 186-94. 


Leonardo: rassegna bibliografica, Vol. VI. ‘‘Bollettino bibliografico,’’ each 
month, a 5-6 page bibliog. of books recently published in Europe and 
America. 


” 


Modder, M. F. ‘The Jew in English literature of the nineteenth century. 
Menorah jour., XXIII, 46-56 (to be cont.). 


Morris, Adah V. Anonyms and pseudonyms. An annotated list. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago pr., 1934. Pp. 22. 

Repr. from Library quar., III, 354-72. List of reference books for works in 
many languages. 

Pratt. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Period biographies. 6 vols. Bal- 
timore, 1934-35. No. 6: The age of freedom; biographies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature. An author and subject index. Vol. IX 
(July, 1932—June, 1935). Also Vol. XXXV, No. 12 (July—Jan., 1936). 
New York: H. W. Wilson. 


Rhodes, R. Crompton. “The early nineteenth-century drama.”’ Trans. of 

the Bibliogr. Soc., N.S., XVi, 91-112; 210-31. 

New information as to the publication of plays between 1825 and 1850, based 
on the part-books and prompt-books of the old Theatre Royal, Birmingham. Com- 
parison is made with Allardyce Nicoll’s A history of early nineteenth-century drama. 
Note especially the account of adaptations of Dickens’ works. 


Riches, Phyllis M. An analytical bibliography of universal collected biography, 
comprising books published in the English tongue in Gt. Britain and Ireland, 
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America and the British dominions. Introd. by Sir Frederic Kenyon. Lon- 

don: Library Assoc., 1934. Pp. x+709. 

Rev. by E. A. H. in Libr. assoc. rec., II (4th ser.), 38-39 (analysis of “‘every vol- 
ume of collected biography (English and American) that could be traced up to the 
end of 1933,’’ with indexes); in N & Q, April 6, pp. 251-52. 

“Victorian bibliography for 1934.” MP, XXXII, 397-430. 

Vorstius, J., and Steinborn, E. Internationale Bibliographie des Buch- und 
Bibliothekswesens mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bibliographie. In 
kritischer Auswahl zusammengestellt. Leipzig: O. Harassowitz, 1934. Pp. 
xii+370. 

Rev. by G. Leyh in DLiz, XVI, 89-91. 

Wells, Gabriel. The Carter-Pollard disclosures. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran, 1934. Pp. 13. 

Rev. by Temple Scott in SRL, March 23, p. 572 (‘‘a dignified plea for Mr. Wise 


.... the pamphlets were spurious, not forgeries . . . .’’). 
Whitaker’s cumulative book list. Part XLII—Jan.—Dec. 1934. A classified list 
. with an extended alphabetical index... . . / Also Part XLV (Jan.— 


Sept.). London: J. Whitaker & Sons. 

The year’s work in English studies, Vol. XIV, 1933. Ed. for the English Asso- 
ciation by F. 8. Boas and M. 8S. Sergeantson. Oxford univ. pr.; London: 
Milford. Pp. 387. ‘The nineteenth century and after” (H. V. Routh), pp. 
311-51. 

II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

Addison, W. G. The renewed church of the United Brethren, 1722-1930. Lon- 

don: S. P. C. K., 1932. 
Rev. by E. W. W. in Eng. hist. rev., L, 368-69. 
Allen, Bernard. Gordon. ‘Great lives ser.” London: Duckworth. Pp. 141. 


Anonymous. Middle-age: autobiography, 1885-1932. London: Constable. Pp. 
xli+302. 
Ardagh, J., “London exhibitions in the ‘eighties.’”” N & Q, March 30, p. 233. 
Bailey, John, Letters and diaries, 1864-1931. Ed. by his wife. London: Mur- 
ray. Pp. 326. 
Rev. by Hugh Kingsmill in VS, X, 456; ER, LIX, 489-90. 
Baily, Francis E. Lady Beaconsfield and her times. London: Hutchinson; To- 
ronto: Ryerson pr. Pp. 292. 
Rev. in SR, April 20, p. 502; TLS, April 25, p. 265. 
Baker, Sir Herbert. Cecil Rhodes. By his architect. See VB 1934, 400. 
Rev. by M. Melchior in DLiz, LVI, 568-71. 
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Barclay, Lt.-Col. H. F., and Wilson-Fox, Alice (comps.). The history of the 
Barclay family: with pedigrees from 1067 to 1933. Part III: The Barclays in 
Scotland and England from 1610 to 1933. London: St. Catherine pr. 

Barr, Stringfellow. Mazzini: portrait of an exile. New York: Holt. 


Beer, Max. Fifty Years of international socialism. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Rev. by G. D. H. C. in NS, IX, 595-96. 
Bell, G. K. A. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. Oxford univ. pr. 
Rev. by H. D. A. Major in NC, CXVIII, 781-86. 
Benson, E. F. Queen Victoria. London, New York: Longmans. Pp. 409. 
Rev. by C. D. Abbott in SRL, April 20, p. 630; by George Arthur in S, May 3, 
p. 740; by E. C. Bently in LM, XXXII, 188; by Hector Bolitho in FR, CXLIII, 
751-52 (“cold, informed and conscientious”); by H. B. Parkes in N, April 24, p. 
487; by Isabel Paterson in HTB, April 21, p. 3; by D. C. Somervell in History, XX, 
182-83; by P. W. Wilson in NYTBR, April 21, pp. 1, 18; by G. M. Young in NS, 
IX, 680; in CWd, CXLI, 631-32; in TLS, May 2, p. 279. 
Birnie, A. An economic history of the British Isles. London: Methuen. Pp. 
391. 
Bolitho, Hector. Victoria the widow and her son. See VB 1934, 401. 
Rev. by P. Dottin in RF, XV, 141-42; in Eng. jour., XXIV, 84, 284. 
Bolitho, Hector. Older people. London: Cobden-Sanderson. Pp. 296. 
Rev. in LM, XXXI, 405 (autobiography; some material on social background). 


Bouthoul, G. La population dans le monde. Paris: Payot. Pp. 253. 

Rev. in RM, Oct., suppl., pp. 5-6 (a scientific study of increase in population 
and its effects, especially since the beginning of the great increase of the nineteenth 
century). 

Bowen, Ian. Cobden. “Great lives ser.’”” London: Duckworth. Pp. 144. 

Briggs, Martin 8S. Middlesex, old and new. London: Allen & Unwin. 

Brinton, Crane. English political thought in the nineteenth century. See VB 
1933, 400. 

Rev. by G. H. in Eng. hist. rev., L, 374; by H. G. Wilson in Political sci. quar., L, 
143-45. Has chapters on “Chartism’’ and ‘The prosperous Victorians.” 

Carritt, E. F. Morals and politics. Theories of their relations from Hobbes and 
Spinoza to Marx and Bosanquet. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. vii+216. 

Rev. in AR, V, 118-26. 

Casson, M. “Un témoignage sur le Maroc et la littérature anglaise: les aven- 
tures de Thomas Pelow.” Revue d’hist. de la philos., July 15 (see RA, XII, 
188). 

Cazamian, L. La Grande-Bretagne. Paris: Didier, 1934. Pp. 540. 

Rev. by F. Delattre in RA, XII, 35-40. 
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Charpentier, Henri, and Sparkes, Boyden. Those rich and great ones. London: 
Gollanez. Pp. 320. 

Rev. in NS, LX, 77 (pictures of hotel life, esp. in the Riviera of the nineties). 
Cheney, Sheldon. Expressionism in art. New York: Liveright, 1934. Pp. 

xxii+415. 205 illus. 

Cohen, Lucy. Lady de Rothschild and her daughters, 1821-1931. London: 
Murray. Pp. xiii+354. 

Cole, G. D. H. Some relations between political and economic theory. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. 92. 

Rev. by M. Dobb in Econ. jour., XL, 296-300; in NS, IX, 118. Considers origin 
of divorce between politics and economics in the nineteenth century. 

Colles, H. C. The Oxford history of music. Vol. VII. Symphony and drama, 
1850-1900. Oxford univ. pr., 1934. Pp. 516. 

Collins, Sir W. J. ‘“The University of London fifty years ago.” CR, CXLVIII, 
317-24. 

Coville, A., and Temperley, H. (eds.) Studies in Anglo-French history during 
the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cambridge univ. pr. 
Rev. by P. Vaucher in RH, CLXXVI, 335-36. 

Crowther, J. G. British scientists of the nineteenth century. London: Kegan 
Paul. Pp. xii+332. (Davy, Faraday, Joule, Kelvin, and Clerk-Maxwell.) 

Cunnington, C. W. Feminine attitudes in the nineteenth century. London: 
Heinemann. Pp. 314. 

The Victorian woman: her dress, her novels, her education, etc. Rev. by Sally 
Graves in S, Aug. 23, pp. 298-99; by Edith Olivier in NS, X, 456; by Edith 
Shackleton in LM, XXXII, 471-72; Life and letters, XIII, 227 (very unfavorable) ; 
SR, Sept. 7, p. 149. 

Darwin, Bernard. John Gully and his times. London: Cassell. Pp. 240. 


Dawson, Christopher. Religion and the state. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 
176. 
Rev. by H. Kingsmill in ER, LXI, 228. 

“Lord de Tabley: April 26, 1835—Nov. 22, 1895.”” Centenary article. TLS, 
April 25, p. 268. 

Dietrich, Richard. ‘England und Italien, 1887-1902.”” HV, X XIX, 768-800. 

Douglas, Norman. Looking back: an autobiographical excursion. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1934. Pp. 527. 
Includes information on Sir Edwin Arnold, C. M. Doughty, Conan Doyle, etc. 


Dreyfuz, R. “Houston Stewart Chamberlain, ou la configuration de la race.” 
Revue de Paris, XLII, Part III, 33-53. 
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Edwards, Maldwyn. After Wesley: a study of the social and political influence 
of Methodism in the middle period (1791-1849). London: Epworth pr. Pp. 
190. 

Eggers, Reinhold. Vom Viktorianischen Zeitalter zur Gegenwart. Eine Unter- 
suchung der pidagogischen Reformbewegung in England. Diss. Halle, 1934. 
Pp. 69. 

Ehrich, Sigrid. Die persénl. und polit. Beziehungen der Kénigin Victoria von 
England zum Prinzgemahl Albert. Diss Leipzig. Pp. xi+79. 

Elliot, Lt.-Col. R. H. “A Bart’s student in the ’eighties.’’ Blackwood’s, 
CCXXXVII, 174-92. See also pp. 795-813. 


Brief account of slum conditions; medical memories. 


Ervine, St. John. God’s soldier: General William Booth. See VB 1934, 403. 
Rev. by Rose C. Feld in HTB, May 26, pp. 1-2; Life and letters, XI, 743-45; 

LQHR, CLX, 260-61 (favorable); SR, Feb. 2, p. 154. 

Evans, James. A bookman in the making. London: Independent pr., 1934. 
Pp. 192. 
Victorians: Arnold, Newman. 

Faraday, M. Faraday’s diary, 1820-1862. Vol. V: 1847-1851. London: Bell. 
Pp. 469. 


Foley, Lt.-Col. Cyril. Autumn foliage. London: Methuen. 


Fry, Roger. Reflections on British painting. London: Faber & Faber, 1934. 
Pp. 148. 


Fyfe, Hamilton. Keir Hardie. “Great lives ser.’”” London: Duckworth. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 7, p. 839. Biography of a late-Victorian leader of political 

radicalism (an M. P. in 1892). 

Galbraith, V. H. An introduction to the use of the public records. Oxford: Clar- 
endon pr.; London: Milford, 1934. Pp. 112. Bibliog., pp. 89-99. 


Garratt, G. T. Lord Brougham. London, New York: Macmillan. Pp. viii+ 

354. 

Rev. by W. Hannam in LQHR, CLX, 530-31; by L. B. Namier in NS, IX, 
932-33; by Clara Stillman in HTB, Aug. 18, p. 15; by R. van Gelder in NYTBR, 
July 7, p. 3; by E. L. Woodward in S, June 7, pp. 983-84; CR, CXLVIII, 376-78; 
TLS (leading article), May 16, pp. 305-6 (“an admirable study of a career....a 
study of an age... .. of first-class importance’’). 


Garvin, J. L. The life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. IIT: 1895-1900. Empire 
and world policy. See VB 1934, 403. 
Rev. by E. P. Chase in JMH, VII, 352-54; by G. P. Gooch in CR, CXLVII, 
113-16; by H. D. Jordan in SRL, Feb. 2, p. 458; by W. T. Laprade in South At- 
lantic quar., XXXIV, 342-43; by Sir John Marriott in FR, CXX XVII, 115-16. 
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Gibbs, Sir Philip (ed.). The book of the King’s jubilee. The life and times of our 
king and queen and their people, 1865-1935. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 512. 

Glanville, J. L. Italy’s relations with England 1896-1905. “Johns Hopkins 
univ. studies in history and political science,” Ser. LII, No. 1. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins pr., 1934. Pp. 170. 
Rev. by P. Kluke in Historische Zeitschrift, CLIII, 14446. 

Graham, Abbie. Ladies in revolt. New York: Woman’s pr., 1934. Pp. 222. 
Bibliog., pp. 215-22. 
Rights of women in the nineteenth century. 

Greenwall, H. J. The strange life of Willie Clarkson. London: Long. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, 1936, p. 2. Social sidelights from the seventies. 


Hale-White, Sir William. Great doctors of the nineteenth century. London: Ar- 
nold; Baltimore: Wood. Pp. vii+320. 


Hardie, Frank. The political influence of Queen Victoria: 1861-1901. Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. 258. 
Rev. by J. L. Hammond in S, Aug. 2, p. 194; by W. MacDonald in HTB, Oct. 
20, p. 23; by P. W. Wilson in NYTBR, Aug. 18, p. 9; in TLS, July 25, p. 473. 
Harris, 8. H. “Herbert Spencer’s sociology.’”’ TLS, Nov. 9, p. 722. 


Harrison, G. Elsie. Methodist good companions. London: Epworth pr. Pp. 

156. 

Rev. in LQHR, CLX, by W. B. Brash, pp. 521-23, by E. E. Kellett, pp. 519-21, 
by John Telford, pp. 545-46. One chapter, ‘‘Reactions in Haworth Parsonage,”’ is 
devoted to the influence of Methodism upon the Brontés, particularly for Wuther- 
ing Heights. 

Hartzell, K. D. “The origins of the English Secularist movement, 1817- 

1846.” Harv. univ. summaries of theses (1934), pp. 158-62. 

Hird, Frank. H. M. Stanley: the authorized life. London: Stanley Paul. Pp. 

320. 

Holden, Angus. Elegant modes in the nineteenth century: from high waist to 

bustle. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 123. 

tev. by Roger Marvel in NS, X, 872; TLS, Dec. 21, p. 873 (qualified praise). 


Horne, C. 8. David Livingstone. ‘“New Eversley ser.’”’ London, New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 256. 

Howard of Penrith, Esmé W. Howard, Ist baron. Theatre of life: life seen 
from the pit, 1863-1905. London: Hodder & Stoughton; Boston: Little, 
Brown. Pp. 336. 

Hyde, F. E. Mr. Gladstone at the Board of Trade. London: Cobden-Sander- 
son, 1934. Pp. xxviii+256. Bibliog., pp. 245-52. 
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Isham, Gyles. ‘William Charles Macready, 1793-1873.” Cornhill mag., CLII, 

483-91. 

Jerrold, Douglas. England. London: Arrowsmith. 

Rev. by R. Ellis Roberts in NS, LX, 834 (adverse, although the destructive 
criticism in the book is praised); Dublin rev., CXCVII, 355-56. 

Jones, Tom B. “George Grote and his history of Greece.’’ Classical weekly, 

XXIX, 59-61. 

Knox, Rt. Rev. E. A. Reminiscences of an octogenarian: 1847-1934. London: 

Hutchinson. Pp. 336. 

Rev. by R. B. Lloyd in FR, CXLIII, 370; by A. Waugh in S, Feb. 1, p. 174; 
TLS, Jan. 31, p. 57. Valuable for glimpses of Evangelical life in the mid-Victorian 
decades, by the author of The Tractarian movement (1933). Chapters on Evangeli- 
cal family life, education, religious and literary life. 

Kohler, Walther. Luther und das Luthertum in ihrer weltgeschichtlichen Aus- 

wirkung. Leipzig: Heinsius, 1933. 

Rev. by E. Wolf in HV, XXX, 185-86. 

Lamb, W. R. M. The Royal Academy. A short history of its foundation and de- 
velopment to the present day. London: MacLehose. 


tev. by D. 8. MacColl in NC, CXVIII, 786-92. 
Langer, W. L. The diplomacy of imperialism, 1890-92. 2 vols. New York: 
Knopf. 


Laski, H. J., and others (eds.). A century of municipal progress: 1835-19365. 
London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 511. 

Lockhart, J. G. Viscount Halifax: Part I. 1839-1885. London: Bles. 
Rev. by F. R. Barry in S, Oct. 18, pp. 618-20 (Victorian Roman Catholicism). 

Maccoby, Simon. English radicalism, 1832-1852. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 462. 

McInnes, Charles M. England and slavery. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1934. Pp. 
224. Bibliog., pp. 213-18. 

McLachlan, H. Records of a family, 1800-1933. Pioneers in education, social 
service and liberal religion. Manchester: Manchester univ. pr. Pp. xi+240. 

Malcolm-Smith, E. F. Palmerston. London: Duckworth. 

Markham, Violet. Paxton and the Bachelor Duke. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. Pp. 362. 
Rev. by Raymond Mortimer in NS, [X, 529-30; SR, May 25, p. 672. Sir Joseph 

Paxton, creator of the Crystal Palace. 

Martin, Basil. An impossible parson. London: Allen & Unwin. 


Rev. by R. Ellis Roberts in NS, LX, 459 (‘not only the glory of his own life, but 
an account, vivid and faithful, of a society which has almost ceased to exist’). 
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Mason, Alfred E. W. Sir George Alexander and St. James’ theatre. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. 237. 
Alexander (1858-1918), nineteenth century actor-manager. 


Mills, Joseph T. John Bright and the Quakers. London: Methuen. 2 vols. 
Pp. xiit+505; xii+389. 

Rev. by A. E. Freemantle in History, XX, 181-82; CR, CXLVIII, 757-59. 
Morley, Edith J. The life and times of Henry Crabb Robinson. London: Dent. 

Rev. by E. H. Carr in FR, CXXXVII, 634-35; by E. Sackville West in S, 
March 29, p. 538; TLS, March 28, p. 199. 

Mowat, R. B. Americans in England. London: Harrap. Pp. x+284. 

Rev. by R. E. Spiller in NZQ, VIII, 290-91. 

Miihlmann, Klaus. England und die polnische Frage im Jahre 1863. Diss. 
Gottingen, 1934. Pp. xi+59. 

Mumby, Frank A. The house of Routledge, 1834-1934, with a history of Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and other associated firms. London: Routledge, 1934. 
Pp. xiii+232. 

Rev. in N & Q, July 6, pp. 17, 18; SR, Jan. 26, p. 117; TLS, Jan. 24, p. 47. His- 
tory of the publisher of Bulwer-Lytton, Moxon’s Tennyson, Kate Greenaway, 
Reade, Samuel Butler, Stevenson, Meredith, etc. 

Murray, Eunice Guthrie. A gallery of Scottish women. London: Gowans & 
Gray. Pp. 235. Includes Mrs. Oliphant. 

Murry, J. Middleton. ‘Looking before and after.”’ Adelphi, IX, 220-29. 

The hopes of the Labour party as shown in The new party (a symposium), 1894, 
compared with the present outlook. 

Nédoncelle, M. La philosophie religieuse en Grand-Bretagne. See VB 1934, 
408. 

Rev. by A. Thorold in Cr, XIV, 690-94; by Sven Wilson in Philos. rev., XLIV, 
507 (‘‘to British and American readers . . . . of scant value’’); Dublin rev., CXCVI, 
161-62. 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur. Fifty years in public health. London: Allen & Un- 
win. 

Rev. by Harry Roberts in NS, LX, 968. Tells of boyhood in Haworth, and has 
‘interesting and hitherto unpublished things to say”’ of the Brontés. 
Niederhommert, C. Queen Victoria und der deutsche Kronprinz Friedrich Wil- 

helm. Diss. Miinster, 1934. Pp. viii+94. 


Oddie, E. M. Portrait of Ianthe, being a study of Jane Digby, Lady Ellenbor- 
ough. London: Cape. 


Palmer, Herbert E. The mistletoe child. Autobiography. London: Dent. Pp. 
317. 
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Perry, R. B. The thought and character of William James. 2 vols. Boston: 

Little, Brown. 

Rev. by C. H. Grattan in NYTBR, Dec. 1, pp. 3, 39. Includes glimpses of late 
Victorians: Kipling, F. W. H. Myers, F. H. Bradley, ete. 

Pimlott, J. A. R. “Toynbee Hall and the settlement movement: 1884- 

1934.” CR, CXLVII, 446-53. 

Pimlott, J. A. R. Toynbee Hall: fifty years of social progress 1884-1934. With 

a preface of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Intred. by J. J. Mallon, warden 

of Toynbee Hall. London: Dent. Pp. 335. 

Rev. by Sir William Beveridge in LM, XXXII, 171-72; by J. R. Brooke in S, 
June 21, pp. 1072-74; by F. Gribble in FR, CX XXVIII, 122; NS, IX, 866; TLS, 
May 2, p. 283. 

Ponsonby, Victoria. “‘A Victorian childhood.” Cornhill mag., CLII, 78-83. 
Rait, Sir Robert, and Pryde, G.S. Scotland. Forew. by H. A. L. Fisher. New 

York: Scribner, 1934. Pp. ix+372. Bibliog., pp. 340-46. 

Rosenbliith, E. John Robert Seeley, sein historisches und politisches Weltbild. 

Diss. Berlin, 1934. Pp. 67. 

Routh, H. V. Money, morals and manners as revealed in modern literature. 

Univ. Extension libr. London: Nicholson. Pp. 256. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in RA, XIII, 162-63 (“‘instructif ... dans le détail ... loin 
de satisfaire nétre besoin d’intelligence historique’); LM, XXXII, 96. 

Russell, Arthur James. Their religion. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1934; 

New York, London: Harper. Pp. xii+352. 

On religious beliefs of great men; includes Gladstone, Disraeli, Dickens, Living- 
stone, Darwin. 

Sargent, Daniel. Four independents. London: Sheed & Ward. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 30, p. 799. Roman Catholic converts; chapter on Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. 

Schaefer, Paula. The Catholic regeneration of the church of England. Trans. 

Ethel Scheffauer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Rev. in TLS, p. 882. Uninformed and inaccurate; does not supplant Thureau- 
Dangin’s La renaissance Catholique en Angleterre. 

Scudamore, C. “Oxford in ‘the seventies.’ ’’ Cornhill mag., CLI, 172-80. 
Seton-Watson, R. W. Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern question. London, 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xv-+590. 
Rev. by E. Wiskemann in NS, [X, 560. Contains account of National Conven- 
tion, Dec., 1876, at which William Morris, J. R. Green, Lecky, Ruskin, and Burne- 
Jones met to protest against atrocities in the Balkans. 
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Swanwick, H. M. I have been young. London: Gollanez. Pp. 512. 
Rev. by H. N. Brailsford in NS, X, 528; by Hugh Kingsmill in ER, LIX, 746- 

48. Meetings of men of letters in the eighties. 

Simpson, W. J. 8. Religious thought in France in the nineteenth century. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. Pp. viii+192. 
Rev. by H. Watson-Jones in LQHR, CLX, 542-42. Shows contemporary Ger- 

man thought influencing France as well as England. 

Smith, S. G. “Some nineteenth century Irish economists.” Ec, N.S., I, 
20-32. 

Spoerl, Howard D. ‘‘The problem of faculties in the psychology of character 
during the nineteenth century.”” Harvard univ. summaries of theses (1934), 
pp. 387-90. 


“The psychology of character . . . . was largely dominated by the view, enun- 
ciated by John Stuart Mill ...., that a science of character must be a deductive 


science, dependent on general psychology.” 

Taylor, Ernest R. Methodism and politics 1791-1851. Cambridge univ. pr. 
Pp. x+226. Bibliog., pp. 217-22. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Cr, XIV, 641; by T. H. Marshall in NS, LX, 591-92; 

by J. Telford in LQHR, CLX, 416; N & Q, Oct. 5, pp. 251-52. 

Thompson, Mrs. Frances, and Horsley, Sophy. Mendelssohn and his friends in 
Kensington. Letters . . . . 1833-1836. Ed. Rosamund Gotch. Oxford univ. 
pr., 1934. Pp. 289. 

Thornton, Alfred. Fifty years of the New English Art Club. London: Offices of 
the club. 

Thorpe, James. English illustration: the nineties. London: Faber & Faber. 


Ussher, Kathleen. Hail Victoria! London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1934. Pp. 
262. 

Wall, Rev. James. “Converting the Pope.” Cornhill mag., CLI, 90-99. 
Quixotic attempt in 1850 of Canon George Townsend to convert Pio Nono to 

Anglicanism. 

Ward, Herbert. The educational system of England and Wales and its recent 
history. Cambridge univ. pr. 


Ward, Maisie. The Wilfrid Wards and the transition. Vol. I. See VB 1934, 
410. 
Rev. by H. Tristram in Dublin rev., CXCVI, 292-303; Dalhousie rev., XV, 

256-57. 

Wellesley, Lord Gerald, and Steegmann, J. The iconography of the first Duke of 
Wellington. Foreword by Philip Guedalla. London: Dent. Pp. 106. 
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Wey, Francis A. A Frenchman sees the English in the ’fifties. Trans. Valerie 
Pirie. London: Sidgwick & Jackson. Pp. vii+312. 
Rev. by W. King in NS, IX, 836-37; by C. E. Vulliamy in S, May 24, pp. 886- 
88; TLS, May 16, p. 311. A view of England shortly after the great Exhibition 
of 1851. 


Whitehead, Christina. Youth on the prow. London: Duckworth. 
Rev. in NS, [X, 154. Explorers and slave-traders in the Sudan of the 1860’s, 
including some historical figures, as Sir Herbert Baker. 


Willcocks, Sir. W. Sixty years in the East. London: Blackwood. Pp. 338. 


Williams, Thomas G. The main currents of social and industrial change since 
1870. 2d ed. London: Pitman. Pp. 328. 


Williamson, David. Our three great queens: Victoria, Alexandra, Mary. Lon- 
don: Independent pr. Pp. 176. 

Windred, G. “Michael Faraday. A brief account of his electrical researches.”’ 
Archeion archivo di storia della scienza, XVII, 48-63. 


Wyndham, Horace. Victorian parade. London: Muller, 1934. Pp. 304. 
Rev. in SR, Jan. 19, p. 84. A social panorama, not wholly successful. 


Yarnall, H. E. The Great Powers and the Congo Conference in the years 1884 
and 1885. Diss. Géttingen, 1934. Pp. 86. 


Young, G. M. “Puritans and Victorians.” Life and letters, XII, 58-63. 


Young, G. M. (ed.). Early Victorian England, 1830-1865. 2 vols. See VB 

1934, 411. 

Rev. by W. C. Abbott in SRL, pp. 441, 443; by Herbert Bell in AHR, XL, 
733-35; by S. C. Chew in HTB, Jan. 13, pp. 1-2; by Bonamy Dobrée in Cr, XIV, 
638-40; by C. F. Harrold in VQR, XI, 610-12; by Robert M. Lovett in New R, 
LXXXIV, 52-53; by Emery Neff in NV, May 1, pp. 513-14; by Clifford Sharp in 
LM, XXXII, 388-89; by D. C. Somervell in History, XX, 282; by P. W. Wilson in 
NYTBR, Jan. 13, p. 3; CR, CXLVII, 633-36; Life and letters, XI, 724-26. 

A worthy addition to the Oxford series which already includes Shakespeare's 
England and Johnson’s England. As is inevitable in a work by many hands, the 
performance is uneven. Some of the seventeen chapters are deserving of particular 
commendation, notably “Homes and habits,” ‘Town life and London,” “The 
Press,” “Architecture,” and the editor’s concluding summary, “Portrait of an 
age,”’ which is the most brilliant of all. Least adequate are the chapters on art and 
drama, in spite of the fact that Allardyce Nicoll is the author of the latter. Limita- 
tions of space, of course, necessitate the omission of many interesting and impor- 
tant subjects; indeed, the editor apologizes for including nothing on law. But in a 
work in which a full chapter is devoted to charity, and another to holidays and 
travel, the failure to include any discussion of philosophy, religion, science, inven- 
tion, commerce, or politics would seem rather reprehensible. These reservations 
granted, one must admit that the authors are successful in their attempt to furnish 
a “background of ideas and habits” for the understanding of early Victorian life.— 
FreperIc E. Faverry. 
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III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY 
FORMS; ANTHOLOGIES 
Alexander, Calvert. The Catholic literary revival. Milwaukee: Bruce. 

Rev. by Cuthbert Wright in NYTBR, July 21, p. 6; CWd, CXLII, 118-19. 
From the Roman Catholic standpoint. 

Allen, R. B. Old Icelandic sources in the English novel. Diss. Univ. of Pennsyl- 

vania. Privately ptd., 1933. Pp. 121. 

Baker, Joseph E. “Victorian England and modern America.” AR, V, 432-50. 
Bandy, T. W. Beaudelaire judged by his contemporaries. New York: Institute 

of French studies, 1933. Pp. 188. 

Rev. by E. 8S. in MLR, XXX, 393. 

Bateson, F. W. English poetry and the English language. Oxford: Clarendon 
pr.; London: Milford, 1934. Pp. vii+129. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in RA, XII, 528-31; Poetry rev., XXVI, 171-72; TLS, 
March 21, p. 172 (qualified praise). Victorians: Tennyson, Arnold, ete. 
Blodgett, Harold. Walt Whitman in England. See VB 1934, 412. 

tev. by Portia Baker in MP, XXXII, 334-35. 

Bluhm, H.S8. “The reception of Goethe’s Faust in England after the middle of 

the nineteenth century.” JEGP, XXXIV, 201-12. 

“The history of Goethe’s Faust in England . . . . is an immensely gripping story 
of how some leaders of English thought, in their gradual outgrowth of the reaction- 
ary spirit of the nineteenth century, come to realize their problems of a non- 
theological view of life as solved in no small measure” by Goethe’s drama. 

Boas, Guy (ed.). An anthology of wit. London: Maemillan. Pp. 258. 
Béckheler, Lotte. Das englische Kinderlied. Diss. Tiibingen. Pp. 114. 
Bohlen, Adolf. “Lehrer und Schiiler im neueren franzésichen und englischen 

Schulroman.” Die neueren Sprachen, XLIII, 127-61, 203-i8, 239-66. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays established the type for school novels such as Wells’s 
The undying fire, etc. 

Bosch, Gertrud. Der englische Frawenroman um die Wende des 18-19. Jahr. 

hunderts. Diss. Tiibingen, 1934. Pp. 58. 

Bréhiér, Emile. La notion de la Renaissance dans Uhistoire de la philosophie. 

Zaharoff lecture. Oxford univ. pr., 1934. Pp. 32. 

Rev. by S. V. Keeling in Philos., X, 115-17. Defines approach of nineteenth- 
century philosbphers toward their problems. 

Brockington, A. A. Mysticism and poetry: on a basis of experience. London: 

Chapman & Hall, 1934. Pp. 224. 

Rev. by P. Chauvet in RA, XII, 549; ky Glyn Jones in Adelphi, LX, 384; TLS 
(adversely), Feb. 14, p. 86. Treats of Browning, Newman, and Hopkins, among 


others. 
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Brunschvigg, L. ‘‘L’histoire de la philosophie par Emile Bréhiér.” RM, 
& XLII, 385-98. 

A critique of Bréhiér’s book, and some considerations of the manifestations of 
philosophic views in literature. 

Cecil, Lord David. ‘Dusting off the gold tops.”’ SRL, Jan. 19, pp. 429-30. 

This later appeared as introductory essay in the American edition of Early Vic- 
torian novelists. 

Cecil, Lord David. Early Victorian novelists. See VB 1934, 416. American 

ed., Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 342. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in Univ. of Toronto quar. (cited in RA, XIII, 88); by Isabel 
Lewis in NewR, LX XXIV, 341; by M. E. N. in Cornhill mag., CLI, 125; by Alice 
Parsons in HTB, June 9, p. 11; by W. L. Phelps in Scribner’s mag., XCVIII, 59-60; 
by V.S. Pritchett in FR, CXXXVII, 249; by G. W. Stonier in NS, IX, 44; by A. 
Whitridge in SRL, May 18, p. 12; SR, Jan. 26, p. 117. 

Clark, Isabel C. Six portraits. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 290. 

Rev. in TLS, June 6, p. 366. Victorians: George Eliot and Mrs. Oliphant, con- 

sidered as women, not as writers, and from a religious point of view. 


Collins, Norman. The facts of fiction. London: Gollanez, 1932; New York: 
Dutton, 1933. Pp. 312. 
Rev. by H. G. Heun in DLtz, LVI, 464-65. The novel from Richardson to 
James Joyce. 


Constant, G. “Les progrés du Catholicisme en Angleterre.”’ Revue des deux 
mondes, XXVIII, 519-38. 
Includes a survey of Victorian Catholicism, etc. 


Cook, Davidson. “Allan Cunningham’s literary ghost.”” TLS, March 21, p. 
180, and March 28, p. 216. 
Cosgrove, L. D. “Obiter scripta.” TLS, Feb. 28, p. 124. 


Treats of Augustine Birrell’s marginalia in Brandes’ Main currents in nineteenth 
century literature. 

Cruse, Amy. The Victorians and their reading. (English title: The Victorians 
and their books.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin; London: G. Allen. Pp. 444. 
Rev. by B. A. Barber in LQHR, CLX, 565-66; by E. F. Benson in Am. mercury, 

XXXVII, 119-22 (Jan., 1936); by Edmund Blunden in S, May 24, p. 880; by M. 

Downing in QR, CCLXV, 238-52; by P. M. Jack in NYTBR, Oct. 6, pp. 2, 20; by 

G. F. Whicher in HTB, Oct. 20, p. 20; Adelphi, X, 315-16; English jour., XXIV, 

786; LM, XXXII, 303; N, Dec. 25, p. 750; SR, June 29, p. 821; TLS, May 23, 

p. 326. 

An interesting study of what the Victorians read, considered from the point of 
view of social and intellectual groups—High Church, Dissenter, Tractarian, patron 
of Mudie’s library, etc.—Excellent, so far as the author’s materials permit; a wider, 
deeper, and more exact study in this field remains to be done. Not always accu- 
rate; little attempt at proportion or emphasis. A good, popular, pioneering type of 
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study, suggestive of further possibilities in the study of Victorian reading habits.— 

C. F. Harrop. 

Decker, C. R. “Ibsen’s literary reputation and Victorian taste.” SP, XXXII, 
632-45. 

Evans, B. Ifor. English poetry in the later nineteenth century. See VB 1933, 
411. 
tev. by Lascelles Abercrombie in MLR, XXX, 237-38; by Paul de Reul in 

ESt, XVII, 42-43; by E. J. Morley in RES, XI, 239-41. 

Fay, W. G., and Carswell, Catharine. The Fays of the Abbey theater. London: 
Rich & Cowan. Pp. 313. 

Rev. by L. A. G. Strong in S, Aug. 23, p. 295; TLS, Aug. 29, p. 535. 

Gottbrath, K. Der Einfluss von Goethes “Wilhelm Meister” auf die englische 
Literatur. Diss. Miinster. Lippstadt i. Westfalen: C. J. Laumanns, 1934. 
Pp. xv+79. 

Henderson, Philip. Literature and a changing world. London: Lane. Pp. 180. 
Rev. by Michael Roberts in NS, X, 68 (A Marxist critic “indebted to Edmund 

Wilson’’). 

Henn, T. R. Longinus and English criticism. Cambridge univ. pr., 1934. Pp. 
vili+ 163. 

Hicks, Granville. ‘Literature and revolution.” Engl. jour., XXIV, 219-39. 
Discusses significance of relation of an author to his social environment; makes 

illustrative analyses of Carlyle, Dickens, Kingsley, Tennyson, etc. 

Kornder, T. Der Deutsche im Spiegelbild der englischen Erzéhlungsliteratur des 
19. Jahrhunderts. Diss. Erlangen. Erlangen-Bruck: M. Krahl, 1934. 
Pp. 116. 

Lehmann, W. G. G. Bernard Shaws Verhiltnis zu Romantik und Idealismus. 
Bonn, 1934. Pp. 79. 

MacFayden, The Rev. D. “De imitatione Christi.” NC, CX VIII, 226-35. 
Considers the Victorian views of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

MacNeill, Nigel. The literature of the Highlanders. Ed. with an additional 
chapter by J. M. Campbell. Stirling: E. Mackay. Pp. 585. 

Published originally in 1892. An expression of the renaissance of Scotch nation- 

al feeling. Rev. by L. Cazamian in RA, XII, 131-32. 


Metz, Rudolf. Die philosophischen Strémungen der Gegenwart in Grossbritan- 
nien. 2 vols. Leipzig: Meiner. Pp. xv-+442; ii+359. 

Rev. by G. Dawes Hicks in Philos., X, 360-63. Includes an analysis of nine- 
teenth-century English philosophy and especially of its relation to German 
thought. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. “Rimbaud and the ‘Gentleman’s magazine.’” TLS, 

April 11, p. 244. 
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Milliquant, P. Tableau de la littérature francaise du romantisme 4 nos jours. 
Berlin: Schéneberg. Also mentions foreign influences. 


Modder, Montagu. “British travellers on American manners.”’ LQHR, CLX, 

331-44. 

A review of British opinion from that of Mrs. Trollope (1832) to that of E. M. 
Delafield (1934). The list of travelers includes Miss Martineau, Capt. Marryat, 
Dickens, John M. Duncan, Sir Charles Lyell, Charles MacKay, Matthew Ar- 
nold, ete. 

Moore, Virginia. Distinguished women writers. New York: Dutton, 1934. 

Pp. 253. 

Includes Christina Rossetti, Emily Bronté, Charlotte Bronté, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, George Eliot, etc. 

O’Faolain, S. “It no longer matters, or, The death of the English novel.” Cr, 

XV, 49-56. 

Uses the Victorian novelists in discussing the spiritual point of view in fiction. 
Oriental travel. See IV, Kinglake. 


Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. The voice of England. A history of English litera- 
ture. New York, London: Harper. Pp. xiii+627. 

Oxford Movement. Tristram, Henry. ““Mr. Newman and Father Clement.” 
Dublin rev., CXCVI, 100-114. 

Phillips, E. Margaret. Philaréte Chasles, critique et historien de la littérature 
anglaise. Paris: Droz, 1933. Pp. 309. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in ESt, XVI (1934), 191-94; by K. R. Gallas in Beiblatt, 

XLVI, 79-82. 

Power, William. Literature and oatmeal: what literature has meant to Scotland. 
London: Routledge. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, p. 852. Includes consideration of Carlyle. 


Ransom, John Crowe. “The cathartic principle.” AR, V, 287-300. ‘The 

mimetic principle.” AR, V, 536-51. 

Contain criticism of Butcher’s interpretation of Aristotle as typically Victorian 
in intellectual and moral outlook. 

Russell, Bertrand. Freedom versus organization: 1814-1914. See VB 1934, 

415. 

Rev. by M. Belgion in Cr, XIV, 526-30; by J. G. Fletcher in AR, IV, 377-84; 
by R. Heppenstall in Aryan path, March, pp. 186-87; by E. M. Kayden in SeR, 
XLIII, 511-12; by R. Lodge in History, XX, 279-80; by R. H. Murray in CR, 
CXLVII, 373-74; by G. de R. in La critica, XX XIII, 128-31; by James Harvey 
Robinson in JMH, VII, 217-19 (very favorable). 

Schneider, Georg. Theory and history of bibliography. Trans. Ralph R. Shaw. 
New York: Columbia univ. pr., 1934. Pp. xiv+306. 
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Schéfer, Marie-Helene. Britischer Imperialismus im englischen Spiegel des 
historischen Biihnenstiicks. Bottrop i. W.: Postberg, 1934. Pp. vi+114. 
Rev. in Die neueren Sprachen, XLIII, 273-74. Imperialism as revealed in 132 

plays, Victorian and post-Victorian. 

Pre-Raphaelite movement. Scott-James, R. A. ‘Editorial notes.” (On Pre- 
Raphaelites as experimenters.) LM, XXXI, 322. 

Scudder, Townsend. ‘‘Emerson’s British lecture tour, 1847-1848. Part I. The 
preparations for the tour, and the nature of Emerson’s audiences. Part II. 
Emerson as a lecturer in Britain and the reception of the lectures.” AL, 
VII, 15-36, 166-80. 

Smith, Chard P. Annals of the poets. Their origins, backgrounds, private lives, 
habits of composition, characters, and personal peculiarities. New York, Lon- 
don: Scribner’s. Pp. xxv-+523. Bibliog., acknowledgments, and index on 
pp. 505-23. 

Smith, Warren, H. Architecture in English fiction. “Yale studies in English,’’ 
Vol. LX XXII. New Haven: Yale univ. pr., 1934. Pp. 236. 

Rev. by M. D. Zabel in MP, XXXII, 434-35. 


Snaith, Stanley. “A round-up of anthologies.” Libr. rev., Summer, pp. 64-71. 


Starks, Lewis M. English literature as reflected in bookplate design. Sunapee, 
N.H.: Franklin Lectures, Inc., Aug., 1935. Pp. 104. 


Stutterheim, Hurt von. The press in England. Trans. W. H. Johnson. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 223. 

Swears, Herbert. ‘Theatres of the past.”” Empire rev., LXI, 261-66. 

Thoma, Fritz. “Die englische und amerkanische Literatur im Spiegel der 
Tauchnitz-Edition.”” Das deutsche Wort, XI, 15. Noted in Literatur, 
XXXVII, 456. 

The history of “The Times.” (3 vols.) Vol. I. The thunderer in the making: 
1785-1841. London: The Times; New York: Maemillan. Pp. xx+515. 
tev. by J. L. Garvin in TLS (leading article), Jan. 3, pp. 1-2; by Charles Madge 

in Cr, XIV, 519-23; by W. Steed in FR, CXXXVII, 239-40; by W. Tilby in LM, 

XXXII, 402; by P. W. Wilson in NYTBR, Jan. 27, p. 9; CR, CXLVU, 376-78; 

NS, IX, 4-5. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘“‘Le Il* congrés internationale d’histoire littéraire.’’ 
Revue universelle, XLIV, 394-96. 

Includes account of the definition and delimitation of periods and movements 
in the study of literature. Paper by Cazamian on “Les périodes dans I’histoire de 
la littérature anglaise moderne.”’ Full proceedings to he published in the Bulletin 


du comité international des sciences historiques, 1936. 
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Waugh, Arthur. “The Fortnightly’s seventieth birthday.”” FR, CX XXVII, 
627-29. 

Refers to Trollope, Mill, Lewes, W. K. Clifford, Arnold, Swinburne, etc. 

Weill, Georges. Le journal. Origines, évolution, et réle de la presse périodique, 
“T’évolution de l’humanité,” Vol. XCIV. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 
1934. Pp. xix+450. Bibliog., pp. 419-32. 

Rev. by A. Albert-Petit in Revue de Paris, XLII, 422-25; by K. S. Pinson in 
JMH, VII, 94-95. History of the press, chiefly in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the United States. 

Wellard, J. H. “State of reading among the working classes of England dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century.”’ Libr. quar., V, 87-100. 

Wilson, Claudine. “Francisque Michel and his Scottish friends.” MLR. 
XXX, 26-35. 

Young, Francis Brett. A century of boys’ stories. ““Century omnibus ser.” 
London: Hutchinson. Pp. 1024. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Arnold. Brown, Curtis. “Famous authors I have met.” Strand, LXXXIX, 

600-610, 728-35, 836-45. Includes Arnold. 

Brown, E. K. “The scholar gypsy. An interpretation.” RA, XII, 219-25. 
Brown, E. K. Studies in the text of Matthew Arnola’s prose works. Paris: E. 

Droz. Pp. 136. 

Cairncross, A. S. “Arnold’s ‘Faded leaves’ and ‘Switzerland.’ ’”’ TLS, March 

28, p. 210. 

Cooper, Lane. Evolution and repentance. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell univ. pr. 

Has essay on Arnold. 

Loring, M. L. S. ‘““T. S. Eliot on Matthew Arnold.” SeR, XLIII, 479-88. 
Pettet, E. C. ““Note on Matthew Arnold’s poetry.”” Adelphi, X, 284-87. 

Replies to T. 8S. Eliot’s classification of Arnold as an academic poet. 

Sells, Iris E. Matthew Arnold and France; the poet. Cambridge univ. pr.; New 

York: Macmillan. Pp. xv+282. 

Rev. by L. Bonnerat in RA, XII, 547-48; by 8. C. Chew in HTB, Aug. 18, p. 8; 
by D. Gascoyne in NS, IX, 391-92; TLS, Feb. 28, p. 121 (largely adverse)—see 
March 7, p. 143, for author’s reply. Combines a weakness for finding “influences,” 
where they are not always indubitable, with the technique of the ‘“fictionizing”’ 
biographer; treats particularly Arnold’s debt to Edgar Quinet, E. de Sénancour, 
and George Sand. 

Tinker, C. B., and Lowry, H. F. “Arnold’s ‘Dover beach.’”’ 7'LS, Oct. 10, 
p. 631. 
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Bagehot. Irvine, William. “Walter Bagehot as literary critic.” Harvard 
univ. summaries of theses (1934), pp. 320-22. 

Barnes. See Tennyson: Quiller-Couch. 

Beddoes. The Browning box: or the life and works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
Ed. H. W. Donner. Oxford univ. pr. 

Rev. by David Garnett in NS, X, 852; TLS, Nov. 16, pp. 729-30. Unpublished 
letters from Beddoes to Wordsworth, Mary Shelley, Browning, etc. 

Donner, H. W. Thomas Lovell Beddoes: the making of a poet. Oxford: Black- 
well. 

Garnett, D. “Books in general.’”’ NS, IX, 524. 

General comment on Beddoes, and a review of The second brother as performed 
at Norwich, April, 1935. 

Bradley. Collected essays. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon pr.; London: Milford. 
Pp. viili+348; iv+360. 

Segerstedt, T. Value and reality in Bradley’s philosophy. Lund, Sweden: 
Gleerup, 1934. Pp. iv+260. 

Brontés (see also II, Newsholme). The poems of..... “The Shakespeare 
Head Bronté.” 2 vols. See VB 1934, 416. 

Published also in Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934. Rev. by Abbé Dimnet in 
SRL, Feb. 2, p. 463. 

Aiken, Ralph. “Wild-heart: an appreciation of Emily Jane Bronté.” So. 
Atlantic quar., XXXIV, 202-10. 

Delafield, E. M. (ed.). The Bontés: their lives recorded by their contemporaries. 
“Biographies through the eyes of contemporaries,” No. 2. London: Ho- 
garth. Pp. 274. 

Rev. by E. F. Benson in S, June 14, pp. 1026-28 (“‘a piling up of trivialities,”’ 
an “exasperating book’’); by M. E. N. in Cornhill mag., CLII, 124; by Sylvia Nor- 
man in FR, CXXXVIII, 123-24; CR, CXLVIII, 246-48; LM, XXXII, 302; TLS, 
May 30, p. 345. 

Newton, A. E. Derby day, and other adventures. Boston: Little, Brown, 1934. 
Pp. 351. 

Two essays are on the Haworth life of the Brontés, and their literary work. 
Ratchford, Fannie. Two poems by Emily Bronté: with the Gondal background 

of her poems and novel. Austin, Texas: Von Boeckmann-Jones, 1934. Pp. 

44. 

Rev. by Leicester Bradner in MP, XXXIII, 209-10. 

Wroot, H. E. Persons and places: sources of Charlotte Bronté’s novels. Ha- 
worth Parsonage Museum, Yorkshire: Bronté Society. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 5, p. 554 (“a most valuable contribution to Bronté litera- 


ture’’). 
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Brown. Groom, I.S. “The T. E. Brown memorial in Man.” Poetry rev., XXV 
(1934), 498-500. 


Brownings. ‘‘Letters of the Brownings.” 7 ZS, April 11, p. 248. 
Sale of twenty-two unpublished letters at Anderson Galleries, New York. 


Armstrong, A. J. “The Brownings set to music.” 7S, March 14, p. 160. 


Boas, F. 8. “Robert Browning’s Paracelsus, 1835-1935.” QR, CCLXV, 
280-95. 


Boodin, J.-E. Three interpretations of the universe. London: Macmillan. Pp. 
519. 
Rev. in RM, XLII, Suppl., July, pp. 8-9. Treats of Browning. 


Casson, J. Traductions de Robert Browning et de Rudyard Kipling. Rev. in 
Nouvelles littéraires (Aug. 27) cited in RA, XIII, 86. 


Clarke, Isabel. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A portrait. ‘Booklovers’ libr.’’ 
London: Hutchinson. Pp. 287. 


DeVane, William Clyde. A Browning handbook. New York: F.S. Crofts. Pp. 
ix+533. 

Rev. in Engl. jour., XXIV, 789; New R, LXXX, iii. 

This handbook is one of the best in the excellent Crofts series on the English 
poets. Among the widely dispersed materials, the immature criticisms, and often 
erroneous conclusions of his predecessors in the field, DeVane threads his way with 
assurance and painstaking accuracy. He levies tribute upon the sounder Browning 
commentators, and corrects the work of the misinformed. In many cases he adds 
new information. The poems are discussed in “the chronological order of their 
publication,”’ all discussions following the same orderly arrangement: publication, 
text, genesis and composition, sources and influences, after-history. The book is a 
valuable addition to Browning scholarship, and should provide, as the author 
modestly hopes it will, ‘‘a point of departure for further investigations.’’—FRep- 
ERIC E. Faverty. 

Dodge, R. E. N. “Bishop Blougram’s apology.” TLS, March 21, p. 176. See 

also TLS, Jan. 24, p. 48. 

Heuer, H. “Browning und die englische Romantik.” Zeitschrift fiir neu- 

sprachlichen Unterricht, XXXIV, 201-14. 

Rev. by F. Neubert in Die neweren Sprachen, XLIII, 54. Chiefly the debt to 
Byron and Shelley. 

Hovelaque, H. La jeunesse de Robert Browning. See VB 1934, 417. 

Rev. by H. Heuer in Beiblatt, XLVI, 183-86. 

Knickerbocker, K. L. “Browning and his critics.’”’ SeR, XLIII, 283-91. 
Knickerbocker, K. L. “An echo from Browning’s second courtship.” SP, 
XXXII, 120-24. 
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Meyerstein, E. H. W. “A rhyme in Browning.” TLS, Feb. 7, p. 76. See also 
April 18, p. 257. 

Phelps, W. L. “A rhyme in Browning.” 7'LS, Aug. 29, p. 537. 

Reuter, I. Studien iiber....D. H. Lawrence. Diss. Marburg. Marburg: 
Péppinghaus, 1934. Pp. 97. 
Pp. 26-45 have “Vergleich zwischen Robert Browning und D. H. Lawrence, 

dargestellt an der Bedeutung des Augenblicks bei beiden.”’ 

Schréer, C. “Germanisch-gotische Wesensziige in der Paracelsusgestalt.”’ 
NeuP, V1, 351-61. 

Shackford, Martha. 2. B. Browning; R. H. Horne. Two studies. Wellesley, 
Mass.: Wellesley pr. Pp. 79. 

Sherwood, Margaret. Undercurrents of influence in English romantic poetry. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard univ. pr., 1934. Pp. xii+365. 
Rev. by M. Zabel in MP, XXXII, 440-41. Includes chapters “The young 

Browning” and “Browning and Mr. Santayana.” 

Shillito, Edward. ‘The young Browning.” (Autobiogr. in Paracelsus.) S, 
March 15, pp. 431-32. 

Smally, D. R. “Browning and Donne.” TLS, p. 631. 

Snitslaar, L. Sidelights on .... “The ring and the book.” See VB 1934, 417. 
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An interesting departure from the usual procedure in the methods of teach- 
ing an appreciation of literary style is found in F. J. Schneider’s Deutsche 
Textproben fir literaturwissenschaftliche Uebungen (Halle: Niemeyer, 1935; 
pp. vii+60). The editor selects fifty-five passages representing various periods 
and styles, omits the names of the authors and the titles of the works, and as- 
signs to the student the task of determining the author or at least the period. 
The passages are standardized in spelling and punctuation so that no infer- 
ences can be drawn from these details. Occasionelly Schneider combines two 
entirely different passages in a single exercise and expects the student to dis- 
tinguish the peculiarities of two allied styles of widely separated periods. 
The Teztproben supply novel exercises in the analysis and description of liter- 
ary style, and the instructor will no doubt meet many surprises in using the 
book. I cannot but recall the student who wrote a comment of some length 
on the verses ‘“‘Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen:/Verweile doch! du bist so 
schén!” He declared them to be modern expressionistic verse. Tasks of this 
sort are familiar enough to the student of medieval literature: Carl von Kraus 
has given examples in his excellent Mittelhochdeutsches Uebungsbuch (2d ed.; 
Heidelberg, 1926). Ways of solving these problems are indicated in André 
Morize’s Problems and methods of literary history (Boston, Mass., 1922), chap- 
ter vii, ‘Problems of authenticity and attribution.” Unfortunately Schnei- 
der’s introduction does not give sufficient hints regarding ways and means. 
Here the teacher will find much to add. Except as questions on examination 
papers, these tasks in identifying authors are not often set by teachers of mod- 
ern literature. It remains to be seen how successful the method suggested by 
the Texiproben will prove to be.—A. T. 


One of the most serious obstacles to the successful prosecution of research 
in the field of Irish studies is the lack of a comprehensive dictionary of the 
early Irish language. As regards modern Irish, the dictionary of the Irish 
Texts Society, compiled by the long and unselfish labors of the late Father 
Patrick S. Dinneen, is adequate; but the project of the Royal Irish Academy 
for a really complete dictionary of the Irish language, ancient as well as mod- 
ern, though begun more than a quarter of a century ago, has been delayed by 
a series of untoward events, will hardly be completed within the present gen- 
eration, and, when brought to an end, will probably not conform to the orig- 
inal plan. Meanwhile students of early Irish remain without a single up-to- 
date lexicographical guide. With this fact in mind, Dr. Hans Hessen, with the 
co-operation of Professor Rudolf Thurneysen, in 1913 conceived the plan of 
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supplying as far as possible the lack of a usable dictionary of early Irish by 
bringing together in succinct form the material already available in existing 
dictionaries and in special glossaries and lists of ‘“‘hard’’ words attached to 
various texts edited in periodicals, in publications of learned societies, and 
elsewhere. After the World War, in which Dr. Hessen met his death, his work 
was resumed and has now been brought to completion through the generous 
co-operation of a group of European and American celticists. The publication 
of the resulting collectanea has been made possible by the financial support of 
the German Notgemeinschaft der Wissenschaften and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation (through the intercession of the Mediaeval Academy of America). 

The new Irish dictionary, of which two fascicules have appeared (A—ASC 
and ASC-CENN), bears, in German and in English, the title: Hessen’s Irish 
lexicon: a concise dictionary of Early Irish, with definitions in German and 
English, by Séamus Caomhdnach, Rudolf Hertz, Vernam E. Hull, and Gustav 
Lehmacher, 8.J., with the assistance of many collaborators (Halle [Saale]: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag). 

According to the Prospectus accompanying the first fascicule, ‘‘this lexicon, 
dedicated to Rudolf Thurneysen, will be issued in approximately 10 fasciculi, 
each fasciculus containing 5 sheets of 16 pages apiece... .. For subscribers 
the price of each fasciculus will be 4.00 RM. Upon the completing of the dic- 
tionary, however, the price of each fasciculus will be increased to 5.00 RM.”’ 
The second fasciculus, which has just appeared, contains the following addi- 
tional notice: ‘In order to accelerate the progress of the lexicon, the editors 
have decided to undertake simultaneously with the first volume the publica- 
tion of the second volume, which will contain J and the ensuing letters. The 
final redaction of this volume is already so far advanced that the first fascicu- 
lus will be ready for distribution in a very short time.” 

Of the twenty-five or more scholars who gave time and labor in excerpting 
dictionaries, glossaries, and indexes on slips which could be alphabetically ar- 
ranged for printing, the following hail from America: Kathleen Hartwell, 
Muriel Haynes, Grace V. Lynch, Mrs. A. M. Turner, E. J. Cox, J. Dunn, J. A. 
Geary, V. M. Hamm, U. T. Holmes, V. E. Hull, J. H. Jackson, H. C. Lane, 
K. Malone, R. M. Smith, J. W. Spargo. 

Though all these, together with their foreign collaborators, deserve the sin- 
cere gratitude of all medievalists, no one will deny that, of those immediately 
responsible for the publication of the Lexicon, Dr. Vernam E. Hull deserves 
the greatest share of credit. Out of a list of some hundred and twenty sources 
analyzed by the editors, Hull alone excerpted approximately fifty. Moreover, 
during the last nine years, most of which he has given unremittingly to work 
on the dictionary, he has examined and normalized the major portion of the 
collectanea. Well may be recorded of him Morhof’s encomium on Konrad 
Gesner: ‘“‘Optime de republica literaria ille meruit, fuit enim et vertendo et 
colligendo omnium diligentissimus.”—T. P. C. 
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Professor W. J. Sedgefield’s Beowulf, first published in 1910, has reached its 
third edition (Manchester University Press)—a record not paralleled by any 
other publication of an Anglo-Saxon text in English. The inevitable com- 
parison with Klaeber’s work brings out certain distinctions in aim and method. 
Klaeber’s is encyclopedic and catholic, Sedgefield’s is concise and individual. 
Sedgefield’s survey of the manuscript, language, and literary features of the 
poem amounts to but twenty-seven pages; nevertheless it is comprehensive, 
authoritative, and judicious, and it emphasizes the essential facts and ideas. 
On the other hand, the text offers some original emendations which to many 
scholars may seem unnecessary and unconvincing. The appendix on meter 
follows Sievers less closely than such epitomes usually do, and perhaps stresses 
rhythm more effectively than does the somewhat mechanical analysis cus- 
tomarily offered. The book provides Widsith entire as well as Finnsburgh, 
Waldere, and Deor. All of Professor Sedgefield’s writing in introduction and 
notes is decidedly readable, and in consequence this edition probably will 
arouse and hold the interest of students who are making their first acquaint- 
ance with the poem.—J. R. H. 


Heft XXX of Max Forster’s “Beitrige zur englischen Philologie’”’ is Two 
apocrypha in Old English homilies (1935), by Professor Rudolph Willard, of 
Yale University. The two apocrypha comprise brief passages in unpublished 
Old English homilies: the one dealing with the seven heavens through which 
the soul goes after death, the other with the three utterances (with replies) 
spoken by good souls and contrasted three utterances by evil souls after 
death. Professor Willard studies the Old English versions of these passages in 
comparison with cognate versions in Latin and Irish. The detailed commen- 
tary on every feature of these texts is based on a thorough knowledge of all 
associated subjects, reveals certain curious medieval ideas, and is surely as 
complete as one could desire.—J. R. H. 


The sixth supplement to Professor Wells’s indispensable Manual of the 
writings in Middle English appeared in November, 1935 (Yale University 
Press). Covering the period from June, 1932, to July, 1935, this supplement 
is arranged in the familiar manner of its predecessors, and gives, as usual, 
complete bibliographical information. As in other supplements, the bibliog- 
raphy fills considerably more space than the summary, which is of course not 
so full as the corresponding sections of The year’s work in English studies. Ex- 
tremely brief as the summary is, it emphasizes at a glance the rather surprising 
amount of new manuscript information made available in the three-year 
period. Though most of the new documents are not of first-rate importance, 
it is a satisfaction to realize that we are increasing our materials for the study 
of Middle English and that we can still hope for important additions to them. 
—J. R. H. 
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Under the editorship of Professor Eilert Ekwall, a new series of monographs 
on English philology, the ‘(Lund studies in English,” has reached its third 
volume. The first two are studies in Old English semantics—admirable col- 
lections on verbs of locomotion and synonyms for “child,” “boy,” and “girl.” 
The third volume, Middle English surnames of occupation, 1100-1350, by Gus- 
tav Fransson (1935), has a wider interest and immediate value for lexicogra- 
phy. Everyone who has worked with medieval English documents has noticed 
the immense mass of evidence as to English words afforded by surnames and 
place-names. In various ways the latter type of words has been explored ex- 
tensively in recent years; but the first class has been hardly touched. Two dif- 
ficulties in the way of such study are the very richness of the material and the 
fact that adequate collections require long periods of work in the Public Rec- 
ord Office. These Dr. Frannson has solved, partly by a limitation to surnames 
denoting artisans and dealers, and to ten representative counties; partly by 
ingenious methods of arrangement, abbreviations, and use of small type. 
Even so, absolute completeness, of course, is impossible and unnecessary. Dr. 
Fransson has used those series of documents best suited to his purpose, and in 
his presentation he has set a model for what can be done in the display of this 
kind of lexicographical evidence. It is not surprising that often he gives earlier 
evidence for his words than the CED provides; and his comments give valu- 
able information as to the dialectal provenience of many words. A general 
introduction discusses the types of Middle English surnames, the problem of 
when they become hereditary, and other pertinent topics. An index of names 
makes the volume readily useful for reference.—J. R. H. 


Just as the literary critics of the Italian Renaissance supplied all Europe 
with the theory of the three unities, so another group of Italian theorists 
worked out an honor code for other nations. Inheriting from the Middle Ages 
a code of honor which in its finer aspects was essentially Christian, this group, 
basing their theories on a few scattered dicta of Aristotle, paganized the code, 
arriving at standards of conduct at variance with Christianity and in practice 
superseding it. With the passing of the duel, the world of today is little inter- 
ested in such problems; but to a gentleman of the Renaissance no topic was of 
more absorbing interest or practical importance. Honor is an element of cul- 
ture history too important to be ignored. 

Mr. F. R. Bryson has rendered an important service in publishing The 
point of honor in sixteenth-century Italy: an aspect of the life of the gentleman 
(New York: Institute of French Studies, 1935). He has painstakingly tra- 
versed the whole field, ransacking such little-read authors as Bernardi, Val- 
marana, Nobili, Pigna, Possevino, and a host of others. In the present work he 
deals only with the generalities of honor: the nature of honor, who alone can 
possess honor, the insult—when and when not it should be resented and how, 
how honor is lost, and how regained. The often discordant views of the au- 
thorities on these points are analyzed with minute penetration. One can now 
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know the views of the leading theorists, free from the tedium of much dreary 
reading in rare and often inaccessible works. A later study will treat of the 
technicalities of the duello. 

There can be little doubt but that the other countries of Europe followed 
Italy’s theories of honor just as they accepted from the same source the theory 
of the three unities and the theorizings on love of the neo-Platonists. Each 
race doubtless modified the code according to its individual genius. Future 
research must determine to what extent. For instance, it has often been 
stated that the brutal honor-murders of women are characteristic of the Spanish 
code alone and may be due to oriental influence. But J. A. Symonds has noted 
a considerable number of such honor-murders in Renaissance Italy. Here, 
too, the influence is probably Italian. For it must be remembered that the 
honor code was propagated more by word of mouth than by literary means. 
What a gentleman must do in this and that circumstance was a favorite topic 
of conversation in court circles. It is probable that some of the more extreme 
and un-Christian doctrines seldom or never got into print. The dueling books 
can hardly convey the full picture. Mr. Bryson treats only a small part of a 
vast subject but illuminates all that he touches.—G. T. N. 


Damaso Alonso’s La lengua poética de Géngora (Madrid, 1935), which won 
for its author the Spanish National Literature Prize for 1927, is now available 
only in part; a second volume is to appear later. Gongora, we are told, is the 
most misunderstood classic in the world’s literature. Sefior Damaso Alonso, 
our best authority on all matters touching this author, now proposes to clear 
away a host of misconceptions which befog the issue and present us with a new 
conception of the man and his art. By overinsistence on a thesis he mars an 
otherwise wholly admirable work. 

The thesis, briefly, is this: The old idea that there were two Gongoras, ‘“‘the 
angel of light’’ and the ‘‘angel of darkness,” is oversimplification, and wholly 
erroneous when one attempts to make the “simple’’ Gongora come early in 
point of time and the “obscure” Gongora later. Every one of the poet’s char- 
acteristic stylistic effects can be noted in his early work; conversely, at the 
very end of his career he wrote some pieces notable for their relative simplicity 
and clarity. Not only that, but characteristic gongorismos may be noted in his 
predecessors. These statements may be accepted without question and are 
not so startingly new as some readers of Démaso Alonso might think. How- 
ever, he has proved these conclusions with a thoroughness of method and ful- 
ness of detail far in advance of other investigators. He insists that Gongora is 
the last of a long tradition of Renaissance poets, that he gathers up all the 
stylistic devices of his predecessors and exaggerates them. In the course of his 
development we note progressive “intensification and densification.”’ Now it is 
precisely this tendency toward progressive exaggeration which is of the es- 
sence. It requires no critical insight to determine that the Polifemo and Las 
soledades and certain other works dating after 1609 are infinitely more difficult 
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to understand than the poet’s earlier productions had been. Therefore earlier 
critics who stated that the later Gongora was in general more obscure than the 
earlier were not without some justification. Daémaso Alonso, then, fails to 
convince when he attempts utterly to brush aside the temporal division of the 
two stylistic manners. 

Early in the study we have an interesting analysis of the Angélica y Medora 
ballad—an early work containing in germ all the later tendencies. But this 
poem, by no means obscure, is an example of conceptismo rather than of pure 
culteranismo. The most valuable chapter is that on cultismos. Démaso Alonso 
has studied each of the many neologisms found in the first book of the Sole- 
dades. These are arranged in alphabetical order and the reader is informed 
whether or not the word in question occurred in the sixteenth-century diction- 
aries, and, when possible, what authors had already used the word. A surpris- 
ingly large number of them was used by medieval writers. The conclusion is 
that Gongora’s neologisms offered little difficulty to the reader, and his indi- 
vidual coinages are few. But contemporaries made merry over the Gongorine 
vocabulary. Damaso Alonso lists all those words ridiculed by the satirists and 
proves that most of these had an ancient right of citizenship in Spanish litera- 
ture. What contemporaries objected to was not so much the words them- 
selves as Gongora’s repetitious abuse of certain “pet words.” 

Other chapters study with equal thoroughness Gongora’s syntactical pecu- 
liarities, hyberbaton, the Greek accusative, the ablative absolute, etc. All 
these phenomena are found frequently in earlier writers. The principal diffi- 
culty in such a work as the Soledades is the involved syntax. Ddmaso Alonso’s 
elucidation of the most difficult of these passages is most illuminating to a 
student of mannered verse. The second volume, soon to appear, will deal with 
rhetorical questions.—G. T. N. 


With the exception of a devotional work or two and possibly some slight 
mystical influence on Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of the Little Gidding com- 
munity, the ephemeral Spanish Protestantism contributed little to English re- 
ligious life and literature. In her small Spanische Protestanten und England 
(Emsdetten: Lechte, 1934), Dr. Lieselotte Linnhoff covers the subject reason- 
ably well. Eighty-five pages of fine print suffice to describe the careers and 
writings of the refugees from the peninsula who came to England or whose 
works were translated there. Francisco Encinas (Dryander) is barely men- 
tioned, but the author deals in some detail with Juan de Valdés, Cassiodoro de 
Reina, Valera, Corro, Juan Perez, and even the Italians Ochino and Martyr, 
who were influenced by Valdés. The seven-page bibliography should prove 
useful—M. M. KNapPEn. 
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Part I is in press and is expected to be ready for publication in July 


A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 


EDITED BY 
SIR WILLIAM CRAIGIE 


Co-editor of the Oxford English Dictionary 
Professor of English, the University of Chicago 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 


JAMES R. HULBERT 
Professor of English, the University of Chicago 


Since 1925, and more extensively since 1927, 
the collecting of material for such a dictionary 
has been carried on at the University of Chi- 
cago, and to some extent at other universities. 


_ The work is now far enough advanced to begin 


publication in parts. 


The aim, first in collecting and subsequently in 
selecting the material for A DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, has been to ob- 
tain and present all that is really significant for 
the history of the language in the area now 


covered by the United States. 


This includes not only new words and meanings 
that have originated on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, but also a large number of ordinary English 
words which have obtained greeter currency in 
their new home, or have been applied ina 


special sense. 


Compiled on this basis, the Dictionary will to 
a great extent embody the history not only of 
American speech but of American culture as 


well. 


The importance and the economy of subscribing NOW 


Two forms of advance subscriptions are offered: (1) For the entire set of 20 to 
25 parts— $3.00 on receipt of each part. (2) $50.00 on receipt of part | as 





payment in full for 20 parts; if the total number of parts exceeds 20, the sub- 
scriber will pay $2.50 for each part over 20; if there are less than 20, he will 
receive a $2.50 refund for each part less than 20. (No discount allowed.) 

Upon publication, each part will be priced at not less than $4.00 or $75.00 for 
set of 20 parts. An advance subscription thus results in a substantial saving, as 
well as insuring the completion of this lasting contribution to learning. If you have 
not received the illustrated brochure on this project, write for your copy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 























“FULL, ACCURATE, INTERESTING” & 


HISTORY of the English Language 


By Atsert C. Bavon, Pu.D., Professor of English at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; co-editor of “Century Types of English Literature,” ete. 


ERE is a fresh treatment of the history of the English language which introduces 
H a considerable amount of new material and presents the latest results of linguistic 
scholarship. It strikes a nice balance between the technical consideration of sounds and 
inflections and the treatment of those external factors, political, social, and intellectual 
that have affected the development of English at every point. Marshall L. Perrin, of 
Boston University, writes: “It is an excellent book.” Margaret Schlauch, of New York 
University, writes: “The book is excellent . ... I intend te have all my students 
read it.” F. P, Magoun, Harvard University, writes: “A first rate introductory 
account of the history of the English language.” M. F. Brightfield, University of Caé- 
fornia, writes: “There was an almost desperate need for such a work as this.” Dorzius 
S. Mead, Pennsylvania State University, writes: “It is a book which we have been 

| waiting for hopeful /y and not in vain.” Large octavo, 509 pages, illustrated. $3.02 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


| 2126 Prairie Ave. 35 West 32nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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From the unique Ms. Z-I-2 
of the Escorial Library 


“La Flor de las Ystorias de Orient” 


By Hayton, Prince of Gorigos: A Critical 
Text and Study in Old Aragonese 


By WESLEY ROBERTSON LONG 






















The complete Spanish text hitherto unedited, with the variants from the 12 French mss. 
used in collation for the edition of “La Flor des Estoires de la terre d’Orient,” a work written at 
Poitiers and translated into Latin for Pope Ciement V in 1807; and the variants from the seven 
mss, of the Latin translation and from the Latin edition of 1529, which were used by the French 
editors in collating their edition of the Latin version, which they published simultaneously with 
the French one in 1906, under the auspices of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

With introduction, bibliography, and linguistic notes. 















240 pages, paper, $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
SER OTC NEN 
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